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Cultivating Land in Spring. 


With the first warm weather, which this. 


year began near the first of May, all vege- 
tation begins to pat on its summer robe of 
green. Man feels the call of nature to go 
work In the soll by digging and planting 


and cultivating it so as to help dress paiure | 
at the beginning of the growing season, | 
hoping for a rich reward in grains, vege: | 
tablesand fraite at its close. When the 


surface soll has been warmed it is one of 
the delights of life to any man whose 
early life was passed in the country to 
pat his foot on the soil again, instead of 
on bard pavements or wooden sidewalks 
in a large city, and there dig the soll resc- 
lately, as he can remember doing ever so 
many years ago when he was a young man, 
andexperience the same tiring of muscleg 
that in those long ago dsys was always 
followed by sound and refreshing sleep. 
Work in the open air remains to the present 
time the best cure for insomnis, and where 
there isa good chance to do it by working 


thesoll and filling the nostrils with the | 


smell of fresh earth, we think it much the 
best form of exercise that the pallid resi- 
dents of cities can te ke. 

Onothe farm and with modern improve- 
mentsin farm implements the hardest part 
of spring cultivation of soil is done by the 
horse, and even thus, the horse does not 


have to work so hard as he usedtodo. Men | 


have learned that all spring plowing and 
spring cultivation is best if it be kept within 
a few inches of the surface, whether the 
soll be heavy or sandy. Not more than five 
or six inches depth of plowing is required 
for growing corn, and an inch more of soll is 
enough to grow potatoes on,as thiscrop will 
dear and even requires mach deeper plant- 
ing than corn, Both after planting need 
Only shallow culture, but without any at- 
tempt to pile soil around the plant, making 
‘conical hill, from which water is tarned 
to the space between the rows. This is 
scraped nearly bare of earth to make the 
bill. The result is that millions of weed 


seeds grow up between the rows and receive | 


more water than do the potate roots, en- 
closed as these are by a mass of earth raised | 
Into a cone around the stems. 
1s was once the common practice for | 
farmers to use what were called shovel 
blows to ran between the corn and poteto 
ows, tarning the mellow soil down to the| 
depth of the farrow from the centre each | 
way toward the rows of corn and potatoes | 
Onelther side. This was always followed | 
by severe check to growth,as millions of the 
best feeding roots were destroyed. Ifadry 
‘ime followed this severe root pruning the 
crop was almost destroyed. As this plow- 
Ing ont was usually done late many farmers | 
came to learn that late cultivation was an 
‘Djory rather than a benefit. It was not, 
_— r, the lateness of the cultivation, bat 
5 “etractive character that did the mis- 
If all the previous cultivation had 
o shallow if may be kept up with advan- 
tage until the erop is nearly ready to be 
_ ‘ted. We always madea rule to go 
foogh cora with a narrow tooth caltivator 
— ‘oe ears stuck out so far that they 
Toke (if as the horse brushed against them 
On either side. 
* ‘ng all the season every rainfall that 
J A lown into the soll should be followed 
* ‘vation. This in early spring is 
—— to break the; hard orust which 
sone O all soll containing any clay when 
wees on the rurface by beating drops 
X Nalllag upon it. Tale hard crast 
3 owt light and heat, both of which 
— —* planis need, and which, if con- 
— — long, may cause the seed to rot 
F * u rather thangrow. Breaking this 
— the depth of two anda half inches 
> 7 & mach larger surface of soll to the 
' “ben \talso sets up a fermentation in all 
thas —— matters which the soil contains 
— deratos gases and mweral fertility 
Ay. found there. The bard crast 
— forms on soil beaten down by 
— — mineral fertility that if 
— ander will almost immediately be 
In posed and made avatlaple for crops 
“arly spring, 80 soon as the rows can be 


' 
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narrow-toothed cultivator should be set 
to work in the corn and potato fields, 
and even before the plants are up the field 
should be harrowed once or twiee to 
destroy the small weeds over the entire 
surface. It this bse done thoroughly, all the 
after cultivation, both of corn and potatoes, 
may be done with the cultivator by horse 
power and without permitting a weed to 
live. The best crops of corn we have ever. 
seen were made without the use of a hor, 
the harrow cutting over the whole surface 
and killing all the weeds early, and the oul. | 
tivator, with light teeth, turning a al'ght 
sprinkling of soll towards the plants and 
the next time turning it towards the centre 
by setting the teeth the other way. In this 





then, and after years of careful work they 
had succeeded in placing the flocks on a 
good stand, and no country produced a more 
abundant supply of wool than the United 
States. Speakers and writers on wool sub- 
jects had steadily advocated the Improve- 
ment of the Merinos, and breeders had 
taxen their advice. It seems the fate 
of ill luok then that prices should have sud. 
denly slamped and a period of inactivity 
and daliness follow that carried prices 
way down to the point of starvation. 
Free woo! followed, and the importations 
of lower grades from other countries helped 
to depress the American wool market, 
With all the fine fleece on the backs of their 
pure-bred sheep the owners could pot make 








cost an average of four cents, which 
were sold at an average of 5} cents at 
creamery. The yard was divided into four 
pens, with gutters of two-inch wood to 
carry off refuse. The pens are cleansed 
twice a week. Platform above pens, on a 
slope, for hogs tolie on and ges benefit of 
san, ‘There is room for 18 in each pen. 

The gain on the hoge was sufficient to pay 
$700 on borrowed capital, buy a Squeeser 
charn and pay for a year’s supply of wood, 
leaving @ considerable sarplas. The value 
of the :kimmilk was shown to be from five 
to six cents a hundred. Special attention is 
given the hogs, as they are regarded as the 
profit makers, and the statement was made 
by the treasurer of the company that the 








wae milked three times a day, at 5.30 A. M.' coloring is to please the ey of the oon- 
1.30 P, M, and 9,80 P.M, The first two | sumers, and that it bas no effect on the 
milkings weighed 49 pounds six ounces and | flavor. We do not like to take this for 
tested 4.5 per cent. fat; the next three milk-; granted. The last year that we were 
ings74 pounds two ounces, testing 4.8 per | engaged in dairying we had a customer who 
cent. fat, and the last milking 23 pounds six | did not want colored butter. As we added 
ounces, testing 43 per cent. fat, makinga/|the coloring after churning by m'xing It 
total of 6785 pounds of butter fat in 48 | with the salt,\t was easy to save out enough 
hoars. The average cow onthe ordinary for him and notuse the coloring. The 
farm ia said to prodnee not more than four lady of the house, whose sense of 
pounds of butter a week, and bere we have taste was rather keen, could tell the 
@ cow that is as good as seven ordinary colored butter from the uncolored every 
cows. time by tasting it with her eyes biindfolded, 

She was a few days over one month in | and we have seen her do it dozens of times 
milk, and it was thought the last test of the | without a mistake. She said the colored 
milk would have shown more butter fat if | butter was much finer flavored. And it 
she had not been a little distarbed by so | may not be amiss to say that our customer 








having to take some colored butter once be- 
cause we had not left him enough of the 
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uncolored to supply an infiux of visitors or 
| some other unusual demand, decided that 
| we might color hie as we did that we took 
to market. We do notknow whether this 
change was to please the eye or the palate. 
| By adding the coloring matter to the salt 
| we could use more or less, according to the 
|matural color of the butter when it was 
churned. We did not need to use as much 
when the cows had been two weeks on grass 
as we used in winter, and in Jane we did 
not need any, at least after the old Jersey 
cow added her milk to the dairy. 





Successful Pea Growing. 


Paas are a crop th at is largely grown in 
| Capada, for the reason that in most locali- 
| ties north of St. Lawrence and the Lakes, 
| corn, which iga more valuable crop, does 
| mot always succeed. There is another 
reason also, for the pea weevil, which 

often destroys the seed grown this side the 
| Canadian line, does not thrive in Canada, 
| Advantage of this fact is taken by some 
United States farmers, who import Cana- 
dian peas for seed, and by growing them at 
|a distance from where peas have been 
| recently grown, they manage to secure one, 
two or three crops that escape the pest. 
Some claim to secure exemption by sowing 
| the peas after the lst of Jane, as by the time 
| the seeds are forme‘, all the beetles that 
| lay the eggs have disappeared. But this 
| method is ancertain, if other peas with 
| weevilin them have been sown earlier in 
the same neighborhood. Some of these will 
| Bane hatched out vile beetles, which will 
/find the new crop forming its seed just 
the place to propagate and increase their 
| species. 
| In winter wheat growing regions peas 
| werecommonly grown forty to fifty years 
ago as a fallow crop to prepare the land for 
|wheat. The peas were sown early, and 
| often fed off by hogs when the peas were 
large enough to be used as green peas. The 
| hogs were keptin the field long enough to 
| eat most of the peas, and as the hcgs were 
| usually unringed, the soil near the surface 
was pretty thoroughly uprooted. It was 
| known then that peas made the wheat grow 
|more vigorously, but this was supposed to 
| be due to the excrement which the feeding 
| hogs dropped and which was well mixed 











THE ZETLAND BREED OF CATTLE. 


| with the soil by the rooting of the hogs and 
by the cultivation required to fit the land 
for seeding. It was supposed that the 





| 
| way all the weeds are killed while ex- 
_ tremely small, which is always the best time 
| to kill any weeds. 
| Potatoes, we found, always required a 
little hand pulling of weeds in the hills, 
| because the harrowing of the whole surface 
cannot be safely ‘continued long after the 
| potatoes are up. Any bruising of the potato 
| leaves, elther by the harrow or their soiling 
| by contact with wet earth or dry earth or 
| wet leaves, is likely later to be followed by 
| leaf blight and the loss of the crop. The 


| practice, once prevalent, of covering pota- | 


| toes after they are up with a three-cornered 

coverer drawn astride the rows by two 
horses once or twice while they are small, 
and then dragging the ridges down, has had 
to be abandoned because it was found that 
it caused blight and crop failure. It was 
much too easy a way to kill weeds 


}not to have some serious objections. 


Potato growing cannot be made easy work 
anyhow we may fix it. Even if we can 
grow thecrop mainly by horse labor, a large 
crop of potatoes, say several hundred busbh- 
els,requires a great deal of work in assortiog 
them and putting them into baskets or other 
receptacies, so that they may be measured 
or weighed. Nomachine can be invented 
that will pick up potatoes and nut also pick 
up stones or lumps of earth where these are 
found. 

The secret of growing boed crops cheaply 
lies in beginning right, and this should be 
done by such thorough preparation of the 
soll that seeds put into it will start to grow- 
ing atonce. As the seed swells it presses 
more closely against the damp soil around 
it, at the same time putting forth roots, 
each of which has at its end enough of 
nature’s solvent carbonic acid gas to make 
plant food that is near it available for 
plant use. So the valuable grain plants 
having large seeds soon :become so 
firmly rooted that the harrowing which 
destroys the smaller annual weeds only 
benefits them. After every spring rain 
there willbe a new crop of weeds start, and 
it is then important that either the harrow 
or cultivator should be set to work in all 
hoed crops. Often in early spring rain 
falls many days in quick succession. Happy 
is the farmer whose land is underdrained so 
that he can take advantage of the brief 
periods between the showers so as to pre- 
vent the weeds getting the start of him that 
they otherwise would. 


_ 
>? 


From Mutton to Wool. 

Back in 1893 three-quarters of the flocks 
in this country were of pure-bred and high- 
grade Merino blood. and the predominance 
of this breed in the flocks of the country had 








0 for a horse to go through, the shallow 


brought the fleece to a high staga of perfec 
tion. Shepherds were breeding for wool 


aliving. It was not necessary to say breed 
better for wool, for the standard was higher, 
higher than that reached by the imported 
stuff. 

Then cam ethe mutton period, and sheep 
owners were advised to raise mutton. Wool 
had reached a point where there was an 
over production, but there was a good 
demand for mutton and lamb. Bat the 
Merinos were not as good mutton sheep as 
they were for producing excellent ficece, 
and so the breeding had to take a different 
turn. In order to secure the best mutton it 
was necessary to breed for it, and so this 
became the primary object of the breeders. 
The large Downs of England were imported 
and bred as sires to the Merinos to produce 
mutton sheep, but more generally the Meri- 
nos were bred with the long-staple Dalaines 
and the heavy Rambonuillets. The wool of 
the English breeds was rather coarse, but 
the matton was large, heavy and fine. This 
method of breeding has been going on for 
years, and even in Australia and Argentine 
the mutton has been one of the leading 
objects in view. The result of all this is 
that the fine Merino woo!-producing sheep 
have become exceedingly ecarce. That is 
one reason why such fleece is scarce an4 
high priced. There is need today of fine 
Merino flocks such as we had seven years 
ago. A Merino revival is warranted by 
present conditions of the market, and the 
map who can first secure an abundance of 
these pure-bred Merinos will make the most 
money. The fine Delaine wools are in 
special demand, and the fisece suchas we 
obtain from the large French Merinos. 
Breeding such animals is sure to prove of 
profitable value to the owner, and itis not 
too much to predict that they will pay today 
better than almost any other farm animal. 

Oalo. £. P. Smirag. 


Dairy Notes. 


The Western Creamery tells how they 
used up their skimmilk to good advantage 
at the Bodega Creamery. As it is a bit of 
practical experience we coarider it worth 
more than apy amount of theory and give it 
entire. There were 400 hogs fattened in 
1899 on the skimmiik. These were mainly 
bought from the dairies within 20 miles 
when three months to a year old, and at 50 
to 120 pounds in weight. When reéeived 
they were put in the let and fed sparingly 
upon buttermilk fora month; then given 
all the skimmilk they would drink, 
souring it by ‘using two vats alter- 
nately. The skimmilk is thoroughly stirred 
to mix whey and floating curd while 
teeding. Give charcoal, ashes and salt at 
all times. When milk rans short middlings 
areadded. Thegain is an average of 100 
per cent. in six to seven weeks. The hogs 














| Qreamery would not have been successful 
without them, which was corroborated by 
the manager. 


In the New York State Dairy Law adal- 
terated mi)k is defined to be: (1) Milk con- 
taining more than 88 per cent. of water or 
finids. (2) Milk containing less than 12 per 
cent. of milk solids. (2) Milk containing 
less than three per cent. of fat. (4) Milk 
drawn from cows with 15 days before and 
five days after parturition. (5) Milk drawn 
from animals fed on distillery waste or any 
substance in a state of fermentation or 
putrefaction, or on any unhealthy food. 
(6) Milk drawn from cows kept in a 
crowded or unhealthy condition. (7) Milk 
from which any part of the cream has been 
removed. (8) Milk which has been dilated 
with water or any other fiaid, or to 
which has been added or into which has 
been introduced any foreign substance 
whatever, Sect. 31 of the same article 
of this law says: “ Except in the counties 
of New York and Kings, the prohibitions 
contained in this article against the sale of 
adulterated miik shall not apply to skim 
milk, which is clean, pure, healthy, whole 
some and unadulterated, except by skim- 
ming, sold for use in the county in which it 
is produced, or an adjoining county, if it is 
sold for andas skimmed milk.” Buttermilk, 
if clean and wholesome, may be soid in any 
part of this State. 


The scoring rules of the New York Mer- 
cantile declare that butter to be graded as 
“ extra’’ must be of the highest grade made 
in the season when offered under the dif- 
ferent classifications, 90 per cent. of which 
shall be up to the standard; the balance 
may be grade “firsts.” Flavor must be 
fine, sweet, clean and fresh if of current 
make, and fine, sweet, clean and fresh if 
held, body good and uniform, color a light 
straw shade, even and uniform, salt mild 
salted, package good, uniform and clean. 
Score shall average 91 points or higher out 
of a possible 100, with the exception of Jane 
o September inclusive, when it must aver- 
age 93 points or higher. This is an impor- 
tant change in rules, but really in accord- 
ance with the usual practice. It has been 
customary to grade some as ‘‘extra’’ in 
March and April which <vould not be called 
any better than “ firsts” in May or June, a 
fact which accounts for what has seemed 
strange to some that “extra’’ butter was 
not a mach larger proportion of the receipts 
at a time of year when almost any one could 
make good butter than it was earlier in the 
season. 


The April namber of the Holstein Friesian 
Register gives the record of a test made last 
winter at the Provincial Fat Stook, Dairy 
and Poultry Show in Vatario, Canada, She 














broad leaves of the pea enabled it to ab- 
many visitors, but itis an unusual record | sorb ammonia from the air. Long since 
ander any conditions. Aliowing 85 poundsof | jg has been discovered that the air itself 
batter fat to the pound of butter this would | j, decomposed in the soil py noduleson 
be about seven pounds and 13 ounces of | the clover roots,and its 80 per cent. of 
butter in two days and nearly 145 pounds of | nitrogen made available as plant food. 
milk, or about 34 quarts of milk a day. | Fifteen to twenty bushels of seed peas per 
acre was considered a fair crop where the 

The Oregon Experiment Station made a beans were harvested, and those, if free 
valuable test of the importance of regular | from pea weevil, usually brought as good a 
hours for feeding and milking ‘the cows, a priceas wheat. Baton most farms, feed- 
matter which we have many times urged | ing the peas off with hogs, all except the 
upon our readers. They took six cows, | few needed to seed a patch for next year, 
and divided them into two lots as near alike | was the practice most commonly followed 
in condition as to age and length of time in| The Canada Marrowfat was the variety 
milk as they could. One lot was fed and | most commonly grown. It was when young 
milked regularly at 530 A.(M. and 230) gnite generally used green for cooking, and 
























P.M, while the other lot was fed and 
milked at hours ranging from 5 to 7A. M., 
and from 4to6 P.M., which last is a too 
common practice among farmers. This 


feed being the same for each lot. As a re- 
sult those fed and milked regularly in- 
creased their milk prodaction 5.9 per cent. 
while the other lot shrank 4.4 per cent. 
This difference of about 10 per cent. in three 
weeks emphasizes what we have said so 
often. Feed and milk regularly, Sunday as 
well as other days, and if you need an extra 
sleep on Sunday take it later in the day, 
even if you have to take it ip church. 


While the milk room should be well ven- 
tilated those who still use the open pans 
should be carefal that there is nota direct 
current of air blowing over the pans. There 
are two reasons for this. The outside air 
is nos} pure and sweet. It may be laden 
rwith dust, orit may bear with it odors 
-which are not desirable in the butter, or 
bacteria that will produce bad flavors or 
early decay. Bat even if the air is all right 
it toughens the surface of the cream so that 
in churning it does not break with the reat, 
buteither goesaway in the buttermilk or 
mixes into the butter, usually most 
of it doing the Jatter, and then the butter 
is filled with white specks which are 
simply sour cream that will not only im- 
part an undesirable taste to the butter but 
cause it to become rancid very qaickly. 
We learned this by a little unpleasant 
experience of our OWN many years ago, as 
we have learned some other things, and we 
advise our friends to be warned before they 
have to pay for the lesson. One may re- 
move these particles of tough cream by 
straining the whole through a fine sieve, 
but itis easier notto havethem. Placea 
screen between the window and the milk 
shelves if it is necessary to open the win- 
dows to cool or ventilate the room. 





Nearly every writer who has anything to 
tay about coloring butter or oleomargarine, 
seems to assume that the only object in 





was kept up for three weeks, the amount of | 


was mach better than the small field pea, 
that was exclusively used for feeding off of 
hogs. When a farmer proposed to grow 
several acres of peas he would also breed as 
many sows as he had acres,and bots they 
and their progeny would be turned into the 
pea field about the middle or last of July, 
and kept there until the field was 
ready to be sown with wheat in Septem- 
ber or October. As good crops of wheat 
were grown after peas as aftera summer 
fallow, and wheat was in those days the 
crop that, in sections where it grew, was 
regarded as more important than any other. 
In modern farming peas are grown of the 
best sweet-wrinkled varieties, and often 
give a much greater profit than the whea 
orcp ever did. 





Boston Fish Market. 


The supply of fresh fish is large and the 
prices correspondingly low, with a quiet 
trade. Cod, market and large, are 2 to 24 
cents a pound, with steak at 3 to 34 cents. 
Haddock 14 to 2 cents for Georges and 24 to 
3 cents for shore, pollock 2 to 24 cents, hake 
the same for medium and large with small 
at 14 to 2 cents, and cusek 1} to 2 cents. 
Halibut 9 to 10 cents for gray and 11 to 12 
cents for white. Bluefish plenty at 10 to 11 
cents and Western salmon, fresb, at 16 to 17 
cents. Shad at 23 to 24 cents each for roe 
and 12 to 14 cents for buck. Mackerel not 
very plenty yet at 6 to 7 cents each for 
medium and 16 to 17 cents for large. 
Oysters quiet in small demand at 95 cents a 
gallon for Norfolk standard, $1.15 for Prov- 
idence River, and select fresh-opened Stam- 
fords. ‘ In the shell, Stamfords $1.75 a 
bushel or $5 a barrel. Bue Points $2 a 
bushel. Clams in fair demand at 50 centsa 
gallon or $3 barrelin shell. Lobsters 12 
cents a pound alive and 14 cents boiled. 


They say that George H. Ray (2 23)), by 
Chimes, and that has been entered in a 
pumber of big stakes, including the M. & 
M. and Charter Oak, carries 18 ounces of 
weight and trots in hopples. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


The Summer Lambs. 

The hardest season for young lambs is 
through the hot part of our dry sammers,and 
the immortality among them is something 
quite great. The heat of midsammer is 
debilitating enough to the older animals, 
and special precautions must be taken to 
carry the lambs through the period. The 
safest way isto have the lambs dropped early 
enough in the spring #0 they can be weaned 
and put on grain before hot weather. 
When young lambs have to nurse through 
the hot weather the drain op the ewes is 
very hard, and some never permanently 
recover from it. Morsover, there is no 
advantage to the lamb in being nursed 
through hot weather. This was believed 
to be the case at one time, and it was a 
common practice to have the summer lambs 
pursed through the hot weather, and then 
pat on grain in the early automa. Just the 
reverse is now found to be more satis- 
factory. Wean the lambs before hot 
weather, and get them started on the grain 
diet before Jaly. 

The grain diet should begin early and 
while the lambs are stili nursing. This 
grain fed in connection with the ewe’s milk 
will be easily digested, and it will prodace 
more actual fat to the pound than any other 
period of the lamb’s life. ‘‘he lambs take 
kindly to the grain when it is properly pre 
pared and fed to them, bat it should not 
be given to excess. The danger of 
their over eating is ever present in hot 
weather, and the owner must ure good 
judgment in preventing any stomach dis- 
order from overeating. The tape worm, 
which is apt to be present in hot weather to 
cause sickness, can be successfully com- 
bated if the stomach condition of the lambs 
is kept perfect. If the worms appear in 
spite of all, some remedy should be applied 
at once. An administration of gasolene in 
sweet milk in time will usually save the life 
of the lamb. The only danger from this is 
that of strangling, but this can be avoided 
witha little care. Tape and stomach worms 
are frequently due to turning the lambs on 
old pastures and keeping them there 
steadily. They are more numerous in old 
pastures than new, and the lambs are pretty 
sure to contract some of them if tarned out 
continually on the same old pastares. It is 
better to shift them occasionally even if the 
pastures are all old ones. The sheep and 
lambs appreciate a change of location, and 
the change always benefits them. 

lndiana. WILLIAM CoNWAYy. 
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Tons of Potawes Dried. 


The process of preparing fruits and vege- 
tables for market isa secret formula. Ex- 
tensive works are in operation in North 
Yakimaand on Puget Sound. The pliant 
in North Yekimais capaoleof consuming 
six tons of raw potatoes Wally, and turns 
out onetonof the evaporated product in 
ten hours. The manager estimates that 
he will consume at least 100 tons of the 
Yakima Barbacok: this season. Several 
women and girls are employed in the work 
at wages rangirg from 75 cents to more 
than double that amount per day. They 
are pald by the quantity peeled, sliced, or 
spread on trays, thas making the wages 
depend upon the Individual exertions of the 
wage earners. 

The potatoes are peeled raw, and after 
slicing very thin are placed in trays and 
cooked by steam. This removes the water, 
estimated at about 80 per cent. of the tuber, 
and leaves the solids or nutriment in the 
siices. They then go through the dry- 
ing process, which is on the principle of 
dry steam heat, the pipes passing through 
the evaporator near each row of trays. 
The evaporating apparatus in the North 
Yakima plant contains over one mile of 
pipes, carrying the heat tothetrays. A 
wire screen is kept over each tray during 
the drying to prevent dirt from settling 
upon the sliced potatoes. 

Yakima potatoes vary somewhat in 
shrinkage, depending mach on the amount 
of irrigation. Some will dry away at the 
rate of nine tons of raw potatoes to one 
ton of the finished product. When ready 
for the muk:t they resemble clear, bara 
slices of gelatine, and are very solid. The 
evaporated product is shipped in cotton 
bags holding 50 to 100 pounds. Before 
being placed on the market they are packed 
ian tin boxes, weighing five, 10 and 25 
pounds each. The retail price for such 

oxes asvally rapges about 20 cents a 
pound, This gives the purchaser the nutri- 
ents of six to nine times the amount of raw 
potatoes, with no waste for peeling. 

The company handling the evaporating 
works cla'ms that the dried vegetables are 
better for soups, ate more easily and 
quickly cooked, have no waste, and are 
bealthfal. Potatoes are only one of the 
many vegetables handled. Onions, beete, 
cabbage and other vegetables are granau- 
lated or dried in small chunks. A large 
volome of the Yakima fruits passes thrcugh 
similar processes and finds a ready market 
in all sections of the world.—Spokane Ex- 
change. 


New York Retail Market. 


The vegetable market is well supplied 
with most varieties from the South and 
nearby pointe, and prices are easier. Old 
potatoes in liberal supply, with limited 
demand at $1 to $1 50 for Maine barrels or 
180 pounds State and Western. I: looks as 
though they must go lower to clean up. 
Florida potatoes coming ia freely. Prime 
are mostly $3.50 to $450 a barrel, though 
a few barrels extra have sold a little higher 
and seconds are $250 to $3. Charleston 
prime are $3.50 to $4, Bermuda prime $4.50 
to $550 and seconds $3 to $4. Jersey 
Sweets $3 to $4. barrel and yams at $2.50 
to $3.25 for Jarsey and $2 to $2.50 for 
Southern. 

Asparagus in libaral supply. Some 
Colossal brings $3 to $4 adozan, and a 
little extra prime goes at $2 to $2.75, but 
most of sales were at $1 to $1.75, and can- 
ners picked up a great deal at $1 to $1 25 
Florida beets are 75 cents to, $1 a crate, and 
Charleston $3 to $6 a hundred bunches. 
Fiorlda cucumbers, $1 to $2.50 a crate 
Hothouse at 50 to 75 cents a dozen for No. 
1 and 25 to 30 cents for No. 2. Cabbages in 
good supply. Fioridaand North Oarolina 
lote variable in quality at $1 to $1.75 a crate; 
Charleston beter at $1.75 to $2 for large 
and $225 for small. Oanulifliowers from hot 
house, $2 to $3 a dozen. Florida egg 
plants dull at $1 to $2 per half-barrel 
box, and so are peppers at $1 to $1.75 
acarrier. Kaleis 40 to 50 cents a barrel, 
and lettuce $1 50 to $3, both from nearby 
farms. Old onions growing soft in many 
lote, and they vary from $1 to $2 a barrel. 
Some from New Orleans at $275 to $3 25a 
barrel, or $1 50 to $160 a bag. Exzyptian 
$2 25 to $250 a bag, and Barmate or Ha- 
vana $1.50 a crate. Southern radishes 30 to 
60 cents a basket, and nearby at 50 to 75 
cents per 100 bunches. Rhubarb $1 to $2 100 
bunches. Florida white squash 75 cents to 
$1 acrate. Soinach 75 centsa barrel. String 
beans in good supply, bat in 2ood de. 
Mapdalso F.orlda wax $1 to $1 75 a crate, 








and $1 to$2a basket, green $1 to $150 





crate and $1 to $1.75 a basket, Charleston 
bring better prices, $2 to $2.50 a basket for 
green or wax. Green peas from North 
Carolina 50 cents to $1.25a bushel basket, 
$1 25 to $1 75a half barrel. Norfolk in balt 
barrels firm at $150. White turnips at $1 
to $2 per hundred banches. Florida to- 
matoes in large supply, but mostly poor. 
Prime are $1.75 to $2 a carrier, but more go 
at $1 to $1 25, and some from 50 to 85 cente. 
Toere is bat litsle change in fruits. 
There are only Vaht receipts of apples with 
a steady good demand. P:ime to fancy 
Baldwins and Ben Davis are $4 to $4508 
berrel, and fair t> good at $3 to $3 50. 
Roxbury Rassets $3 to $4 and Golden Rasset 
$225 to $3. A light supply of strae borries 
and prices higher. Charleston, prime to 
fancy 14 to 18 cents, and North Carolina 
common to good at 8to 13 cents, with some 
exira by express at 15 to 20 cents, and 
Maryland at 10 to 15 cents. California 
oranges in fair supply, buat firm at $3 75 for 
seedlings, $4 for Mediterranean sweets, $4 25 
to $4 50 for choice navels, $4 40 to $4 65 for 
fancy and $4 75 to $4 25 for extra fancy. Grape. 
frait from California $3 to $9 a box, good 
to extra fancy. Lamons a little higher and 
in better demand since weather became 
warm; 300 and 360 counts Sicily are 
$2 25 a Dox for choice,$3 50 for extra choice, 
$375 for fancy and $4 for extra fancy. 
Havana pineapples, 15 to 16 cents for extra, 
10 to 12 cents for No. 1, 9 to 94 cents for No. 
2 and7to8 cents for No. 3. Bananas, 12 
nand Limon $1.90 to $1 95a stem, 9 to 11 
hands $1 85 to $190. Aspinwall {firets $1.70 
to $1 75, and seconds 90 to 95 cents. Seville 
21 40 for first and 70 cents for seconds. 





Some Things I Have Learned. ff 


It has been said that we only thoroughly 
know what we have learned in the hard 
school of experience. While we may get 
many good suggestions from the writings 
and the talk of others who have been longer 








ENGLISH PRIZE SOW OF THE LARGE WHITE BREED 





owed.. There mast be warm, comforteble 
quarters for these little animals. Thay 

should be kept dry, aad always have a gocd 
bed. Rogularity in feeding is another 
essential. Too mach milk should not be 
given ata time, and it should be sufficiently 
warm, as nearly as may be the temperatare 
that comes from the cow. Forte first few 

weeks feed sparingly, particalarly if the 








in the way than we ourselves have, still we 
not more than half believe what they tell 
us, anless we have tested their statements 
personally. in thecourse of a somewhat 
lenathy and va‘led experience | have had a 
few things qaite forcibly impressed upon 
my memory. 1 propose to note some of 
these for the help of any who may not yet 
have gone along this way. 

Early in my lifeon the farm I sent several 
tubs of good batter to a commission mer- 
chant in New York city. Iknew nothing 
of the man except that he promised great 
things. I waited s longtime and ten 
wrote the house. Theanswer was far from 
satisfactory. Another long wait and | 
wroteagain. This time my answer came 
from an attorney. ‘Tbe firm to which | had 
sent my batter, it was said, had made an 
as:ignment. Time went on and at last I 
received the magnificent sum of 90 cents for 
three tubs of butter. Lesson No. 1: Don’s 
ship goods to any one without knowing 
positively that heis reliable and doing an 
honest business. 

lt took me a good while to learn that men 
who carry on public creameries are no 
always fair with their patrons. They are, 
some of them, inclined to read the test in 
their own favor. Some menare also short 
sighted enough to weigh the milk sent them 
carelessly,—I use this mild term charitably, 
—and in making their retarns they give 
themselves the long end. I never have been 
able to understana why these things should 
be so, for surely no man can afford to do busi- 
nese in this way. He is simply cutting off 
the head of the goose which lays the golden 
egg. So I have learned to discriminate 
between creamery men. 

In these things, I could not help blaming 
others rather more than I did myself; but 


cism. 
Fora good many years 1 labored under 


if you treat her well. 
| may help a poor cow to do better things than 
naturally she is ioclined to do, still it isa 


had dealt sparingly. 1: is possible to make a 
whistle out of a pig’s tail; bat I never have 
learned that any one had successfally fol- 
lowed the business up to the present time. 
Then, too, | was slow to learn that the 
best way to make my dairy pay is to deal 
with my herd as if its members were not 


very faithfal servants, dependent opon me 
for their care, and retarning honest bricks 
for the straw 1 gave them to work with. 
This lesson taught me that I must give my 
G)wWs warm quarters, good food and enough 
of it, kind treatment aod as careful over- 
sight as a man would give to any other kind 
of business. 

In the same line with these lessons have 
come others relating to milk ateasils, such 
as churns, cans, portable creameries, pails, 


bat 1 have learned that life is made up of 
decidedly small matters anyway, and who- 
ever neglects these does soto his own dis- 
credit and his own pecaniary loss. 
E. L. VINCENT. 
Broome County, N. Y. 





Raising Caives in Winter. 


Another season’s ¢«xperience in raising 
calves in winter has added to our stock of 
knowledge and brought ont some points 
worthy of mention. We had reason last 
year to expect a continued good demand for 
farm stock, and it may be wiseto dispose 
of surpias stock or such as is not wanted to 
keep. Bat care should be exercised in not 
anduly reducing the herd or getting rid, 
although at good prices, of the best and 
most promising animals, such as will be 
wapted to keep the dairy in its most profit- 
able working condition. 

From present indications this condition of 
things must continue for a year or two 
longer at least, as it will take some little 
time to raise young stock and grow it to an 
age that will meet the requirement of the 
trade. 

There was during 1899, perhaps owing In 
part to the scarcity of beef cattle, a large 
demand for veal calves. This of course has 
taken quite a proportion of those that were 
raised, and thus far helped to redace the 
total number of cattle stock in the country. 
To keep the supply good we must comence 
at the beginning with the raising of calves— 
not for the batcher—but for the uses on the 
faro. 

To a certain exte nt the feeding of calves 
for veals may be profitable and necessary 
basiness, but if our herds are to be kept 
complete and in a condition to meet the re 

quirements that will be made upon them, 
there mast be propar attention given to the 
rearing of the best heifer calves for that 
purpose. 

Toa considerable extent winter dairying 
is being followed. Tao winter season is not 
in all respects as favorable for raising 
calyes as warm ‘weather, yet with proper 
eare and attention it can be sucorss- 
fally done. There are some things 
that are especially necessary for the 
purpose where this practice is fol- 





etc. Taese may seem to be small affairs, | 


calves are the Jersey breed, in order to 
prevent stomach or bowel disorders. As 
they grow older the amount may be gradu- 
ally increased up to a proper limit. 

Ol course after a short time most calves 
will get only skimmed milk. [t is desirable 
where it can bedone to have this sweet 
| rather then sour, and this can generally be 
mavaged in winter. Wherea separator or 
a portable cream3ry is used on tbe farm, 
there will be no necassity for feeding sour 
| milk. 
| Ifa little of wheat middlings or linseed 

meal is made into grnel and added to the 
milk it will help make up for the cream 
/removed. The calf will not need to be very 
old before it will eat nice early-cut hay and 
some kind of grain feed. These animals 
|}should be so fed and cared for as to be 
healthy, thrifty ard continually growing. 
| As they are for the replenishing of the 
| dairy they should be fed and cared for with 
that object always in view. 

| Itfor beef then another course would be 
| preferable. Good heifer calves and n one 
|other should be selected for the purpose 
| that are dropped in Dacemb2r or January, 
when thus well cared for through the win- 
ter, will be atthe time grass grows in the 
spring of such siz3 and vigor as to reqaire 
little more attention than older animals. 
| Daring the winter there is time enough to 
take the best of care of these calves, and 
| this will be found to pay well for all needed 


| 





} 


\ thus be prepared to early take their places 
| in the dairy herd. E R Tow e. 


| Franklin County, Vt. 





|Summer Treatment of” Trans- 
planted Trees. 


| sense of the term ; but the particles of earth 
| hold moisture, which can be extracted and 


| but the wonderful fact remains that trees 
growing in ground comparatively dry will 


to the atmosphere dally, to be con- 
/tinually replenished from the moisture 
stored in the earth particles below 
To taks advantage of this store of 
| moistare, the roots must be in aciual con- 
tact with these particles. The great effort 
| of the successful tree planter is to pulver!zs 


| gon that the finer the particles the greater 
| the amount of moisture afforded; and be- 
| cause the finer the particles the more closely 
packed it can be around the finer roots. 
Water, in itself, is an injary to p'ants. 
| Plants suffocate if the water lie around the 
| roots for a few days in the growing season. 
All that is needed is enorg' to saturate the 
particleso matter, without driving the air 
from spaces between the pulvarized par- 
ticles. We can see from this that water- 
Ing newly transplanted trees may be an 
|injary,as often it may be a benefit. Ifa 
|tree transplan‘ed inthe early part of the 
| season, thathas pushed into leaf, show signs 
of wilting in warm weather, when surround- 
ing vegetation shows no sach wilting, the 
inference is that there is quite enough 
moisture in the soll, but that it is out of 
contact with the roots. It may have been 
wet weather, andthe soil wastoo pasty to 
| pulverizs properly. I[nthis case, a beating 
| down with a heavy rammer,—a paving ram- 
mer even, if itcan be had, is of more impor- 
tance than watering would be. The water- 
ing does not bring the roots Into closer con- 
nection with the earth. If, after this, the 
leaves still seem to suffer, and there is un- 
doubtedly a dry time as other vegetation 
shows, then the ald of water is acceptable 
to the transplanted tree —Thomas Meehan 


Northern New York Notes. 


Daring the past winter season we had but 
little snow uatil Mareh 1, during which 
month we had a large amount, which melted 
away slowly, although much damage re- 
sulted from high water caused by the melt- 
ing snow. 

Bat very little maple sugar was made; in 
fact, we regard itasthe poorest sugar year 
we have had. The weather even now is 
cold and backward, although as no rains 
have occurred our farm lands have dried off 
sufficiently, so that grain crops are being 
quite rapidly put in the ground. 








There are indications of a largejacresge 
of grain being sown, elso qaite an acreage 
of ensilage and fodder corp, and about the 
usual amount of potatoes being pla.ted. 

Mach activity is manifested this +prirg 
among creamery owners to secure the milk 
of the farmers to make into batter, there 
being ratheran oversupply cf butter fac- 
tories. Batter is made in most cases on the 
co-operative plan, the manufacturer charg- 
ing usually three cents per pound to make 
and market the butter, furnishing package, 
eto. Some factories divide proceeds with- 
out regard to quality of milk, e0 long as it 
is not skimmed or watered, while others 
use Baboook test, each way having its ad- 
vocstes. 

The outlook for a hay crop is not promis- 
‘ing. The hay crop last year was light, and 
mepy meadows were plowed up last fall to 
be sown to g’ainor plented to corn or 
potatoes and many meadows left look 
badly. Many farmers have had to buy hay 
this spring, and cattle are getting to grars 
late, owing to recentijcold north winds re 
tarding growth of grass. 

Batter factories are mostly open now to 
receive milk, and the outlook is for quite a 
large output of batter, as dairying is be- 
coming more and more a leading industry 
among farmers io northern New Yo: k 

Fruit and forest trees are slow in leaving 
out, looking yet almost as they did during 
the winter; however, a few warm days 
would change them quickly. 

Batter is worth about 20 cents per pound, 
hay $10 per ton, p )tatoes 25 cents per bashe!, 





planes or conditions of life are not so fixed 
as to mechanically succeed one another, bat 
that it re-ts with ma» himself to live in one 
state or another while still in the pbysical 
body. The panorama of humanity illus- 
trates this trath. The livingon one plane 
or another is the cause of the differences in 
lite. Is rests with the individaal as to 
whether he will inhabit a high sphere 
whether he will live the life of intellect and 
morality aod noble purpose, or the life of 
the renses and the emotions. 
| “Thesoul of manisnotan organ, bat 
animates and exercises all the organs,’’— 
\that ie, the soul is the man,and all the 
| powers of the mind and body are for his 
‘use. All the faculties that make up the 
/eonscious man, in the ordinary sense, can 
be so identified with the highest power of 
| she soul as to enable one to dwell constantly 
| on this immortal plane, where there is sig- 
nificance, beauty, joy and exaltation un-| 
kaown tothe lower states. To attain this | 
knowledge of his own natare is man’s high- | 
ert privilege. 
The latest scientific discoveries regarding 
'the ether show thatthis more subtle and | 
rarefied air holds within it potencies of | 
whose nstare we are only beginning to 
|comprehend. Itisthe storage of a tremen- | 
dous energy; itis magnetic with intelli-| 
gence; i\hasthe power «f resordinz and 
holding impressions; it has the properties | 
through which and by means of which these | 
can be communicated and distributed. This | 
jetheric atmosphere seems, undoubtedly, to 
correspond to the needs of an etheric world, 
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BRILLIANTS. 


There was a time when, low on bendea knee, 
With outstretche> hand and wet, Uplitted eye 
l cried: “ O Father! teach me how to dle 
And give me strength Death’s awtu! face to see 
and notto fear.” Henceforth my p all 





rayer shall 
be, 
a — me to live!” Stern Life walks slowly 
y; 


Relentless and inexorable. No cry 
For help or pity moveth her, as she 
Gives to each one the burden of the Gay, 
Nor heeds the limbs that bend beneath 
load, 
We may not shrink from our appointed way 
Nor pause to rest, bowever rough the road 
She bids us waik in.. Therefore jet us pray 
” Give us the streogth we need to live, 0 Godt’ 
—Julia 0. R. Dorr. 
Thy Darden is Gou’s gitt, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 
He says, “ Oast it on Me 
And it shall easy be.” 
And those who heed His voice, 
And seek to give it back tn trustful prayer, 
Have q alet nearte that never can despair 
And hope lights up the way 
Upon the darkest day. 
: ~Marianne Farningham. 


thelr 











There are nettles every where, 
But smooth green grasses are more common 
etili; 
The b.ue of heaven ts larger than the cioud. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


The ill-timed truth we might have kept,— 
Who kaoows how sharp it pierced and st ing? 
The word we bad not sense to say,— 
Who knows how gran¢ly it bad rung? 
—Eiward Rowiand 81!!, 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 








--+»Every day should be distinguished by at 
least one particular ac: of love.—Lavater 


pork 54 tv 6 cents dressea and 4 cents live ° ® world whose inhabitants are in the ——4ne most solid comfort one cao fall back 


| weighs, eage 12 cents per dozen, oats 35 


/eents per bushel, veal calves 4 cents per 
|pound, skimmilk calves about 24 cents. 
| Young pigs eell at about $2 each at four 
|weeks. Farm help costs $15 to $20 per 


‘attention,in the fine thrifty animals that wil) ™onth with board, or 75 cents per day and 


| board, $1 without board. The supply and 
| demand for farm help is about eqael. 

1. L SHELDON 
Cli:ton Co, N. Y., 


————-—-on- 
The Worid Beautiful. 
BY LILIAN WAITING, 


Ellenburgh Dapot, 


I now come to some points wherein I myself | Inthe earth in which vegetation is grow- | All goes to show that the soul of man is 
was obliged to bear the brant of the criti-| ing we can find no water, in the popular 208480 Organ, but animates and exercises 


| all the organs; is not a function, like the 
| power of memory, of calculation, of com- 
parison, but uses these as hands and feet; 


the impression that any cow isa good cow | condensed as liquid by the roots of plants. | is not» faculty, but a light; is not the intel- 
Admitting that we | How thisis done, no one knows exactly, | lect or the will,batthe master of the intellect 


and the will; is the backgroand of our being 
jin which they lie. An immensi:y not por- 
| geered and shat cannot be possessed. From 


great mistake to think that we can make a {ill their tissues with immense quantities of | within or from behind a light shines 
really xood cow out of one with which nature |} quid, which is given off by the leaves through us apon things, and makes us 


|aware tnat we are nothing, but the 
light te ail. The sovereignty of thie 
|matare whereof we speak is mad 


|known by its independency of those 
|limitations which circumecribe us on 
\every hand. The soul ciroumecribes all 
things. It contradicts all experience. lo 
like manner it abolishes time and pace. 
Che influence of the senses has in most men 


simply machines, bat patient, hamble and gheearth as finely as possible, for the rea-| overpowered the mind to that degree that 


the walls of time and spac have come to 

| look real and insurmountable, and to epeak 
with levity of these lim'ts ir, in the world, 
thesign of insanity, Yet time and space 
are bat inverse measures of the force of 
|thesoul. . .. fheweo of evants ia the 
| flowing robein which the soul is clothed 
. « » With each divine impalse the 
| mind rends the thin wails of the visible and 
finite, and courses out into ternity, and 
inspires and expires its air —Emarson. 








While Emerson did not distinctly forma- 
late mach that has come to be latter-day 
thought and absolate knowledge regarding 
the relations of man to the phenomenal 
universe, the interior perception of deep 
troth was constantly with him and con- 
stantly fiading expression. He saw that the 
spiritual man, the trae self, was clothed in 
sucoassive bodies, asa series of garments, 
each one related toa certain definite plane 
of life, as the physical body is cealated to 
the terrestrial world; and that these gar- 
ments were of a natareto enable the apir- 
itual man to come into relations with the 
plane of lite to which each corresponded, 
thus gaining the knowledge of that region 
and gathering from it experience. Having 
exhausted these resources, it passes on toa 
higher condition. Thus the soul acquires 
its experiences and develops its faculties 
into powers. 

Psychic science reveals that these suc- 
cessive garments of the spiritual man—the 
various potential bodies—can be seen by 
the clairvoyant daring the present life. 
“ There is a natural body apd there is a 
spiritual body,”’ says St. Paul. Not that 
there will be, sometime and somewhere, a 
spiritual body, but that there is one, now 
and here. That which is the suotle or the 
spiritual body in relation to the denser or 
physical body, becomes, in its turn, the 
denser, and is succeeded by one still finer 
and more ethereal, and this process goes on 
through succcessive stages or lifetimes. 
The very wonderfal and signifisant trath 
regarding the nature of life is that these 





next state of being above our own; and this 

plane is apparently the normal one; the life 
| whose significance and reality are far greater 
than in theconditions here. Now life, in | 
| ite true sense, isin no wise restricted in its 

| application to the period of existence in the | 
physical! body. True, it is in that way) 
thatthe term is almost universally used. 
We talk of life and death and of the latter | 
asthe ‘end "ofthe former, We identify | 
life with its mere radimentary stage rather | 
than to recogaoize it as identified with 
eternity. “Life nas nothing to do with | 


is the conscious existence unbroken an- 
breakable, and the brief interludes in it) 
daring which man sojourns on earth are) 
bata minate fraction of his conscious ex- | 
ietence, and a fraction during which he is | 
less alive Decause (save in exceptional cases) 

he loses his consciousness of continued 

life.”” The great sorrow that has saur-| 
rounded death; the consciousness of loss 

with which it has been iavested, will all be. 
changed with the general diffasion of 

knowledge as to its real chacacter. It is 

simply the withdraqai of the etheric double | 
from the deaser body. The etheric double 
is a fac-simile of the physical body, and is | 
the vehicle, so to speak, or the sheath of the | 
soul, with all its orgaas aad powers, jast as 
the physical body has been This etheric| 
double withdraws each night daring sleep. | 
The phenomena of sieep is very similar to 
that of death, save that the connection | 
is retained between the etheric and 
the pbysical form. When this oon- 
nection is severed then it becomes death. 

Sleep is primarily desigaed for the refresh- 
ment of te epirit aod not for the rest of 
the body. The spiritoal man could not en- 
dure his imprisonment ia tne material body 

during whe period of life on earth were it 
not for the portion of time, each twenty- 
four hours, that is allowed for its return 

intoitsownreailm. When the higher spir- 

{tual facuitiesare developed, then the period 

of sleep becomes one of the greatest energy | 
and c»nscious life of the spirit. When) 
these faculties are undeveloped the etheric | 
double merely hovers near the body. 

To hold the clear concept'on that the real 
self is only sl ghtly and temporarily identi- 
fied with the physical body is to gain the 
basis of more iateliigent and more worthy 
living. lt shows the trae relations between 
man and God, and man’s place in the cosmos 
ae an innabitent of the spiritual universe. 
Chen does he assare his right to the sov- 
ereignty of his own natare.—Boston Budget. 

GURIOUS FACTS. 

——Japan gets the most of ber sait from G:r- 
many and Ontasa, the best coming from Germany. 
She makes a considerabie quantity of her own 
from sea water, but the qaality is poor. 

—The Canton of Vaud, Switzriand, will this 
spring use from 120 000 to 125,000 American 
vines for grafting parposes. ‘ibe American vine 
is the “nly one proof agsinst the Pp iylloxera. 

-—=-Taere were thirty-eight emigrants for 
every one thousand persons in Germapy last 
year, against forty-three in 1897 and 232 ip 
1891. Bremen and Hamburg furnished most of 
there. 

—Nearly a'l of the * pure olive oll” imported 
{nto this country is cottonseed oil made in the 
Southern 8 at+s, sent abroad and there refined 
and returned to us as the pure product of the 
Mediterranean olive. 
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For Blood, Stomach and Nerves, Take 


Hoods Sarsaparilla 


It Cures Scrofula, Dyspepsia, Nervousness. 











body and with this material plane: lite | 3 


| where and how to get it, bat don't delay, #* t 


| General Immigration and Industs ial A 


upoa,is the thought that the business of one’s |ifs 

--»»Froitiess is sorrow for baving a02¢ amiss, 
if it Issue not in a resvlution to do s0 no more— 
Bishop Horne. 

.I think it is going to God with our every 

want that he loves, the oftener we go the more 
we please bim.—Rose Porter. 
—the work at home after the boliday Is ¢. 2e—ir 
to helpia some small nibbliog way to reduce the 
sum of ignorance, degradation and misery on the 
face of t le beautiful earth—George Eliot 

--+»Alas! this timeis never the time for self 

denial; itis always the next time. Abstinence 
is always 60 much more pleasant to contemplate 
upon the other side of indulgence.—George 
acdoual¢. 
-++-Most people dread far more the social 
frown wuilch follows the doing of something con 
ventionally wrong than they ¢o the quaime of 
conscience which follow the doing of something 
intrin- ically wrong.—Herbert Spencer. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


New and Improved Service- 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


Ané all pointe in the West, North 


and South west. 
Short Line. Fast Time. Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and all Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information cal! 
upon your nearest ticket agent or adcress 
A. 8S. CRANE, Cc. M. BURT, 

Gcn’i TrsMc Manager. Gen’i Pass. A.e@2 





Where To Locate ? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE 


LOUISVILLE 
and NAS HVI LLE 
RAILROAD, 


The Great Central Southern Trok.10¢, 
IN 


Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
lississippi, Florida, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Steck Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators 
,and Money Lenders 








te t 
states to 


will find the greatest chances in the United aye 


make “ig money” by reason of the abun ia 
cheapness of 


LAND AND FARBMS. 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
1ROR AND COAE ’ 
LABOR-—EVERYT! Ing? 





from 
Free siter, financial assistance and freed r 


taxation for the manufacturer. 
Land an‘ farms at 81.00 per acre and Ut : 
500,000 acres in West Florida that cao © 
gratis under U. 8. Homestead laws - 
ATOOCKRAISING IN THB GULF COAST D a 
WILL MAKE BNORMOUS PROFITS. 
Half-fare excursions ibe first and third Tue 
each month : sot 
Let us know what you want, and we ¥” ’ 


wards, and 
aket 


— 
isy® 
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try is filling up rapidly. * 
Printed matter, maps and all informa! io 
K.J. WEMYSS, 


free 
Address gon 


Louisville, By 
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~~ practical Poultry Points. 


Is should be remembered that one of the 
ssities of chickens in growing is sun- 
They cannot thrive without it any 
— * than plants, This does not mean that 
* shall be kept all dey where the san 
gan shine on them, or that they shall be 
exposed to the fierce blaze of the noonday 
son. All natore demands an alternation of 
yanehine and shade. Bat nothing that we 
know of, excepting some of the funal, will 
thrive in perpesaal shade Pat the brooder 
or the chicken coops where the sun can 
shine on them some part of the day, morn- 
ing anc evening being preferable after this 
season of the year, aud then provide a 
shade, to which they may retreat when the 
san shines too warm and bright. 

One trouble with the brooder is that it ts 
made too dark in order to prevent the es- 
cape of heat, and the chickens once out in 
the sun prefer to remain where it is light 
and cold, instead of going in where it is 
warm and dark, In this way many of them 
regelve # chill which causes the bowel 
jroable that kills maay incubator chickens. 
When It does not have this result it is death 
to that growth and thriftiness which makes 
the business profitable. As long as the 
semperatare outside of the brooder is up 
to 60°, they are better outside where the air 
ig pare, bat when it is below that their stay 
outside should be but for a short time. This 
ig most trae when the chickens are less 
shan three weeks old, when the temperature 
ip the brooder should be at or very near 90° 
while the chickens arein it. ‘lake note of 
shat last point. The putting of 40 to 50 
chickens, and there should never be more 
after they are a week old, into the space of 
an crdinary brooder, adds a considerable 
amount of animal heat, and the temperature 
should beright when the chickens are in it. 

it the chickens are inclined to huddle 
together in the centre of the brooder they 
are too cold, and the crowding may result 
in injary to she weaker ones, beside the riek 
of zeiting disease from cold. If too warm, 
they will scatter about apparently panting 
for breath, and this is nearly as bai for 
them, being weakening, if not worse. 

he chickens in coops should have the 
suniight some part of every day, and the 
coop should be moved each day to a spot 
which is clean and has been warmed and 
dried by the sun. For this reason our time 
for moving the coo.s is usaally about 
noon, bat if the forenoon has been damp or 
cloudy, we wait until there is a dry spot, or 
move them twice, once for a clean spot, and 
later on toa dry place. All this means 
labor, but we never could take care of 
chickens aoless somebody was at work a 
partof the time. When we ased to give 
them free range on the farm, it did not take 
somach time and care, but the loss was 
moch larger than when we had them 
securely caged and took care of them. 








A good incubator will not need to be 
looked after more than twice a day, unless 
there should be a radical change in outside 
temperatare that is likely to be severe 
enouzh to affect the temperature in the 
room where itis. Then it will be well to 
see that the automatic regulator is working 
allright. Sometimes they take a freak to 
stick or fall to work, and in accordance with 
what Dr. Holmes called the ‘ innate de- 
pravity of inanimate things” those times 
are apt to be just when the weather makes 
a sudden change. 

Bat it is when the chickens are ia the 
brooders that trouble begins. The little 
chickens need to be fed as often as once in 
two hoars, and while there it is well to see 
thatthe temperature is right. Then the 
outside temperature varies greatly bat ween 
sundown and 10 o’clock, and they should be 
looked after the last thing before going to 
bed. They must not be sllowed to crowd | 
toomach. They are hungry the first thing | 
in the morning and should have a warm 
breakfastanda dish of warm watsr, ane 
one can easily find exouses for visiting them 
every hourin the day. And he probably | 
will fiod a profit in doing so. 





| 
P. H Sprague, a Chicago pouliry dealer, | 


figures that 3,350,000,000 chickens and 
13,000,000,000 eggr, valaed together at 
290 000,000, were produced in the Uaitd 
States in 1898 The Chicago Chronicle says 
that the value of the egg output, which Mr. 
Sprague does not estimate separately, 
pribably exseeds any mineral output ex- 
cepting that of coal, but not excepting pig 
iron, 





The King Bird. 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 

He is not a large bird, this king of the 
winged tribes, for let him stretch his 
pinions so far as he may, from tip to tip, 
they will not cover more than fifteen inchss, 
while between the extreme points of beak 
and tall his inches are but eight. Neither 
lsthere anything particularly attractive in 
his form, which lacks beauty, nor in his 
movements, which are not gracefal, nor in 
his plumage, which has none of the 
gorgeousness. that is associated with 
one’s ideas of royalty. Indeed, his colors 
are particularly plain and uninteresting 
Above be shows dark, ashy-giay cor- 
tour feathers, which grow almost black 
on the head and tail,—the latter ending in 
sband of white,—and his breast is a dall 
white. Bathe ie a trae king for all that, 
and a crowned king too, for underneath his, 
crest he wears a flaming coronet of ver-| 
milion and orange which he can expose at | 
Will, and which is always visible when his 
regal power ls enforced. As has been said 
ofhim, "he is Mterally crowned with fire 
kindled In the alembia of an ardent heart.’’ 
Aye, ardent heart,—for it is the brave, 
loyal heart of the bird which has won for 





he drawa the power to maintain his regal 
supremacy. 


the king bird is known to the bookmen | 


as the tyrant flycatcher, and among other 
loca! tithes gets field martin in the 
Southern States and bee martin in New 
Bogiand. The name tyrannus was orig!- 
nally bestowed apon the species by Lin- 
tear, Cavier applied the same name to the 
kenos, and it becoming the type-genus of 
‘he family, that group has been dubbed the 
'yrannidae. The soleatific name which 
the King bird receives in the latest system 
of nomenclatare (Tyrannus Corolinensis) 
was given it by Timminek, but was, | 
‘hink, first introduced to American readers 
*y Professor Baird, in the Pacific Railway 
Report of 1859, 

Sat modern observers think that tyran- 
nue is here misapplied—that the birds are, 
‘0 DO sense of the word, the tyrants which 
the older naturalists wrote them down. 
Chey are not especially pugnacious, nor do 
they quarrel with their neighbors withoat 
108 canse. A oarefal stady of the king 
dird’s habits and actions discloses the fect 
‘hat the flerce battles for which he Is noto- 
rious are fought solely for the protection of 
Lis nest and family. Excepting daring the 
Mating reason, when he appears to be al- 


him the right of kingship, and from which | 


ways ready to enter the lists with a rival, 
he does not quarrel with his fellows, nor 
does he ever distarb the inoffensive birds 
who may be bis neighbors. It i- true he does 
not ait for nis home to be threatened ; he 
is ever on the alert, and let avy of the 
hungry pack of egg stealere or chicken 

bat come within the domain over 





which he claims supreme sovere/gnty and 
woe betide such offender, for be be lordly 
falcon, or stealthy ow!, or sneaking jay, or 
audacious crow, be he ever so large, or 
strong, or ferocious, the king bird will fling 
his tiny frm upon him with a courag: | 
which yields to no danger, & persisten: | 
energy which yields to no opposition and » 
ekill whioh bs as all defence. 

These battles, fought always in midair. 
are interesting as exhibitions of the art anc 
power of flight, and are often rather lud)- 
crous. Some hage hawk soaring in easy, | 
graceful curves suddenly finds himeelf the 
subject of an unprovoked attack. A | 
feathered mite in hot rage, with a hallt-| 
screamed twittering ery, pounces upon bis | 
back, and again raising upon ite wings 
fiercely pelis at him with ciaw and beak | 
Tarp as he may, the essailed finds 
that with neither telon nor wing can 
he reach his foe, and sudden dart and 
dexterous stoop alike prove useless to 
relieve him of the pest. The unceasing ory 
brings other assailants, and, finding himself 
surrounded by enemies which he can neither 
destroy nor elade, he owns hie defeat by 
retreating as rapidiy as his powerful wings 
wil carry him, not getting rid of his tor- 
mentors, however, until he has been pur- 
sued a half a mile or more from the ont- 
stirte of their territory. 

A few instances have been related of the 
king bird attacking others than his natural 
enemies, but they are not many. Audubon 
relates of seelnga king bird killed by a 
purple martin, and Wiison tells an amusing 
story of a woodpecker dodging around a 
fence rail to escape from one of these 
species. My friend Mr. R>bert Ritchie was 
a spectator of a fizht between a blue heron 
and a king bird with the usual vesult, and | 
bave seen one chase a king fisher away from 
his favorite bathing resort, but sach cases 
are upusnzal, 

After the brood have gone from under 
the parental care the old birds settle down 
toa quiet matter of fact sort of life, at 
peace with the rest of the feathered world 
and paying particular attention to their 
own part in the struggle for existence. 

The food of the species is entirely insect 
ivorous, and is usually taken on the wing, 
for he is a true fiycatcher. Keepers of 
bees think him partial to these honey 
makers, hence the name of bee martin 
The bird’s usual mode of capturing hie 
prey is to watch from some chosen lookout 
station until chance brings the watched-for 
titbit his way, when he dashes out at it, and 
captures it in full filght with an audible 
snap of his beak,then wheelingon to his 
perch again, he awaits the next comer. 

He Is fond of a bath, which he take: by a 
plapge while on the wing, and after the 
douehe he retires toan adjacent perce’ to 
dry and arrange his feathers. 

The nest is not carefally concealed, like 
that of more timid birds. It 16 most fre- 
quently located in an orchard, placed on the 
notch of a horizontal limb, and is a rather 
firmly made structure of twigs and grass, 
lined with fine grass or mous firmly la‘d. In 
this the hen lays five or six egas of a white 
ground color, with a slightly pinkish tinge 


and spotted with purple or brown. 


The species has a wide distribu tion. 
Richardsun found it as far north as fifty- 
seven degrees, and several observers have 
reported it from Central and South Amer- 
lea, while inthe middle regions of North 
America it is common from the Atlantic to 
the Rockies, and is not unknoowao on the 
Pacific slope. ae 


Poultry and Game. 


With receipts of poultry liberal this week, 
and only «a licht demand, we find prices 
weakening. In fresh-killed stock the sup- 
ply ie not as large as in iced and frczen 
staff, and prime roasting chi kens stil! 
bring 17 to 18 cents a pound, with ordinary 
to zo04 lots at 10 to 13 cente. Spring broil. 
ers, 24 to three pounds the pair, are 60 to 75 
cents a pair. Choice fowl are 10 to 11 cents 
a pound with a possible 12 cents for a: mall 
los of extra fancy. Ducks at 10 to 12 cents 
for yearlings, and ducklings at 25 cents. 
Geese dull at 11 to 12 cents. Pigeons steady 





at $1 to $1.25a dozen and squabs lower 


at $175 to $2.25. Western-iced fowl are 


| 9 to 94 cents for fair to good, and 10 cents for 


choice. Old roosters steady at 74 cents. 
Dacksat5to8 cents. Turkeys 11 to 12 
cents for choice hens and 9to 10 cents for 
toms. Frozen chickensare 10 to 11 cents 
for common ‘o good, and 12 to 124 caats for 
choices. Fowl, good to choice, 94 to 10 cents. 
Ducks 10 to 12 cents, and geese 12 centr, 
‘Parkeys choic-, smsl!, 124 cents and mixed 
waights at 11 to 12 eente. There isa steady 
sale for live fow! at 10 conte and roosters at 
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Collapse. 






Caused by over 
work ? No, caused |Z 
by undernourish- 
ment. Work rarely 

causes collapse, It 

| is worry—the outcome of a low condition 
of the nervous system and inadequate 
nutrition which generally causes col- 
lapse The collapse seems sudden, but 
in reality it is a slow process, The stom- 
ach and organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion are diseased, the nourishment in the 
food eaten is only partially extracted and 
imperfectly assimilated. The blood be- 
comes impure; the very fount of life is 
poisoned, and some day all the faculties 
and functions go on a strike. That's 
collapse. Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery cures diseases of the organs of 
digestion and nutrition, purifies the 
blood and builds up the weak body with 
sound healthy flesh 

"IT was cured of a very bad case of indigestion, 
associated with torpid liver, by the use of Dr 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery,” writes Mr 
G. B. Bird, of Byrnside, Putnam Co., W. Va, 
"Before I began the use of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ I had no “4 could not sleep, nor 
work but very little, bowels constipated, and life 
wasa misery tome. After taking four bottles I 
felt so well that I went to work, but soon got 
worse, so I used it about eight weeks longer, 
when I was permanently cured.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser is sent 
free on receipt of stamps to pay cost of 
mailing ov/y. Send 21 one-cent stamps 
for paper covered book, or 31 stamps for 
cloth, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SHEEP SHED. 





54106 cents. There is onlyjemall demand for 
gaue. Some grouse yet at $1.50 pair, and 
western ma!llard ducksat $2.25. Some grass 
plover and a few snipe come in, but they 
are scarce at $2 to $2.25 a dozen for elther. 











HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Garden. 


It looks as if there should be a liberal sup- 
ply of peaches in the near future, as Georgia 
peach growers are operating on a large 
scale. For example, in that State the Troy 
Frait Company has 15,000 peach trees, the 
Fort Valley Orchard Company 20,000, the 
Dayton Fruit Company and the Union Frait 
Company 30,000 each, the Moss Lake Fruit 
Company, the Standard Frait Company, the 
Cycloneta Company and the Tipton Orchara 
Company 40,000 each, the Diamond Fruit 
Company 25.000, the Elberta Orchard Com- 
pany 42,000, the Albaugh Fruit Company, 
the Tivola Fruit Land Company and the 
Oak Bidge Frait Company 80,000 each, the 
Hale Georgia Orchard Company 100,000 and 
the Ohio Frait Land Company 120,000 trees. 
Here then are 782,000 trees, beside the 
maoy smaller orchards, and the supply 
from Maryland, Dalaware, Michigan, 
Niwgsra County, N. Y., and other places 
promises to be good this year where the 
orchards are well cared for. 


Prof. J. B. Smith of New Jersey gives 
two methods of treating onion beds to keep 
avay or killthe onion maggot. For small 
patches in the garden he would take fine 
sand and moisten it with kerosene, and sow 


touching the plants. This not only drives 
away the fiy which lays the egg, but kills 
many of the maggots, as they leave one 
plant to goto arother, a: they will when 
the firatoneis dead. The fiy iooks like a 
emall house fy. Acupfal of keroseve toa 
palifal of saud isenough. For larger fields 
he would make afurrow alongside of the 
rows, turning the soll away from the planter, 
using a hoe or hand plow for that purpose, 
then sow broadcast about 600 pounds of 
kainit and 200 pounds nitrate of soda to the 
acre, after which level the ground again. 
The firat rain will carry the fertilizer to the 
plants, killing many of the maggots, and 
increasing the crop. 


The gardeners work depends more upon 
skill than upon strength. The grab hoe, 
the pick and the breaking up plow for new 
land need to be strong, but inthe garden a 
light tool in good condition will make the 
work easier and accomplish more than the 
heavy tool. Keep the hoes sharp and the 
teeth of cultivator and horse hoe down to a 
cutting edge, and good points on the plows, 
and keep everythiag clean and bright, so 
thet dirt will not adhere to them to double 
their welght and lessen their +: Msclency 
The l'ght tool may not last as long as the 
neavy one, but if kept clean it will outwear 
the rusty one, aniif it seems to be using 
up the hoe very fast to grind it every 
day, at least it is better to wear 
out several hoes than one man 
or boy. Many a boy has beeome dis- 
austed with farm work and with the farm 
itself, simply because he was given wornout 
tools to work with, which had been con- 
demned as unfit for a good workman to 
use. Pat such tools into the jark heap, or 
lay them away to be used only in cases cf 
‘xtreme emergency, and give the boys good 
tools and teach them how to usethem and 
sake care of them, and even if they do spoil 
‘bem by not knowing how to use them, it 
will be better than spoiling the boys. We 
remember when our father bought us a new 
hoe, smal! and light, euitable for a boy, and 
in shuwipg us how to use it he fount it 
work so well and easily that it was not 
long before he had a new one himeeif. 


Amorg the most aggravating pests of the 


.| garden are the cut worms that destroy in 


the night the plants that have been trans- 
plapted there from the hotbeds or green. 
house. They seem to do it from mere 
desire to do mischief, as they eat no more of 
the plant than is enough t)sever the top 
from the stem, and never toush the sane 
plant again. By putting Paris green on 
freshly cat slices of poteto,and patting them 
by the side of the hill near nightfal!, many 
of them can b3 kilied bafore morning, and 
if the poultry ran in ths garden the potato 
trap can be picked up in the morning and 
set again at night. 

The striped bug on squashes and cacum 
bers can be destroyed by putting an cunce 
of Paris green in 20 pounds of plaster or 
air-elaked lime and dusting the plants with 
it, taking care to get it on the ander aide of 
the leaf, as that is where they feed. It msy 
be necessary to repeat more than once if it 
washes off. Batthey are ready to disap- 
pear about the first of Jaly. 

The same remedy used early in the 
season may drive away the fly that leys the 
ega for the sqaash vine borer, but it is an 
excellent plan to hoe earth around the 
stems of the plants nearly up to the leaver, 
and also to cover the vines with earth abou: 
two inches deep at the joints when they 
begin torun, They will strike down roots 
there which may sustain them if the maio 
stem is attacked by the borer. When the 
vine begins to droop the borer can usually 
be found by searching for the discolored 
spot and splitting the stem with @ sharp 
knife. Kill him and then draw up earth 
over the wound. They can be saved in this 
way if takenin season, and if not they are 
sure to die. The black or stinking :quash 
bug is best fought by placing a shingle or 
bit of board near each bill, ander which it 
will take shelter at night. Early in the 
morning it can be found there apd Eilled. 
We have often found a half dozen or more 
under one shingle and nome of the striped. 
bag: with them. 





——A Merino ram of Vermont lineage sold at 





the last catile fair at Montevideo for $486. 


it along both sides of the row, near but not. 


The Peanut Crop. 


The peanut crop of 1899 is nearly 1,000,- 
000 bushels heavier than the crop of the 
preceding year. The total crop will, it is 
thought, teach nearly 4,500,000 bushels of 
22 pounds each. The bulk of the crop is 
produced in Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina. It is not generally known that 
the American yield constitutes but a small 
proportion of the peanat crop of the world. 
The exportation from Africa and India 
to Europe is nearly 400,000,000 pounds an-| 
pually, half of which goes to Marseilles to 
be made into oll. The running variety is 
a typical American peanut, says the Even- 
ing Post, trom which we derive our in- 
formation. Its vines are large, with spread- 
ing branches growing fiat on the ground. 
The pods are large and white. There are 
many more varieties grown, some of them 
being upright Dushes instead of vines. The 
so-called Spanish nuts are used principally 
by confectioners. They have small, round 
kernels and are very fine. The crop aver- 
ages annually 150,000 bags, of 110 pounds 
each. Itisonly within the last few years 
that peanuts have been shelled by machin- 
ery. With the increase of their prodaction 
machines have been taking the place of the 
old slow-going methods. 

To grow peanuts suceessfully requiresa 
calcareous soil without too much lime, and 
under such conditions the yield runs from 
30 to 40 bushels per acre. ‘There are about 
20 peanut factories in America and the 
capital required for starting a mill is small. 
One factory handles five tens of peanuts 
daily, producing 285 gallons of refined oil, 
175 gallons of crade oi), 3680 pounds of flour 
and meal and 3300 poands of stock food, 
An extensive grower does not take the 
trouble to separate peanuts from the vines 
and dirt when he has dug his crop, buat 





sends everything to the factory. They 
| are pat into the mill, viner, dirt and 
ali, and are then placed into a hopper and 
' fed into a revolving cylinder which sleans 
them by friction, the dirt, leaves and vines 
being taken out by a suction pipe. The 
nots remain in the cylinder, and they are 
fed out upon a revolving slat table, the slats 
resting upon canvas, from which negro 
women pick out those of the first grade 
which are known as‘“‘fancy.”’ The selected 
nuts are fed from the table into chutes and 
then into bags. The remainder are ran 
over a second revolving slat table, fed into 
chutes and packed into bags labeled “ ex- 
tras.”” Four grades are sorted, the first 
three being sold to dealers and the fourth 
to confectioners for making burnt al- 
monds and cheap candies. America does a 
heavy export businessto Europe in peanuts 


do, but grind them into meal. They also, 
make oll of them which is resold to Ameri- | 
cans as Olive oll. The nuts are very rich in| 
oll, 40 per cent. of the shelled nut being oil. 

Afier the ol] is extracted the cake which 

remains is sold for $30 a ton in Germany | 
and fed to cattle and sheep. Peanut vutter | 
is ove of the latest uses of the peanut. It is! 
made by grinding the nuts very fine and re- 
ducing the mass to a pasty substance, a por- 
dlop at least of the oll being removed. Salt) 
ig added as flavoring —Exchange. 


New York Farm Notes. 


Here in Lewis County, N. Y., we are ex- 
periencing a cold, beckward spring. Vege- 
tation siarte bat slow'y. The bads on 
all kinds of trees have only com- 
menced their growth. Almost every dsy 
of late we have bad snow squalls. 
which, on the highlands west of here 
whiten the ground. In the Adiron: 
dacks, andalso in the forests of Montague 
the old snow remains to a considerable 
depth. 

The farmers have, to a greater or less 
extent, thelr sowing well under way. 





——Erxports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 25 tubs butter, 18.005 boxer 
cheese. 


——The sbipments of leather trom Boston fer 
the last week amounted in value to $141,274. 
previous week $213,341, similar week last year 
$124,940. The tote! value of exports of leather 
from thie port since Jan. 1 is $8,606,974, against 
$8,308 870, 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 12 iociuded 47,621,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 16,156,000 busbels of 
corn, 7,819,000 bushels of oats, 1,026,000 
bushels of rye and 958,000 bushels cf barley. 
Oompared withthe previous week this is a de- 
Grease of 2,204,000 busheis of wheat, 1,982,000 

ushels of corn, 118,000 bushels of rye and 

2,000 bushels of barley, with an increase of 
281,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the 
supply was 26,028, bushels of wheat, 19,- 
180,000 burhele of . 7,788,000 bushels of 
Oats, 827,000 bushels of rye and 1,519,000 
bushels of bariey. 


——The total shipments of boots and shoes 


against 66.188 cases last week; for the corre- 
sponding week last year, 86,328. The total 


cases, against 1,529,604 cases in 1899. 

——Eggs are a little lower than last week, 
excepting nearby and Cape fancy, which still 
bring 15 cents, but it is hara to get 18 cents for 
best marks of Eastern, Vermont, New Hamp- 














Foreigners do not eat them as Americans ( 


| Cente, Dacon 12 to 12% cents, bolognas 8 ceats 
| pressed ham 12% cents, raw leaf lard 9 cents, 
| pure leaf lard 8% cents. in palis 9% to 9% 





There has been no rain, thus far, to hinder 
farm work and the roads are very dry and) 
dusty. 
Hay, about here, is being fed up very 
closely. A great many dairymwen are buy-| 
ing bay for their stock at present. The) 
general orice for hay, in the barn, is ten, 
dollars ($10) per ton. With present pros- 
pects and the unfavorable outlook for) 
meadows the coming season, owing to the 
poor catch of last year and the extended 
drought which prevailed, a larger acreage 
of fodaer corn will be put in this season 
than ever before. Farmers have learned by 
past experience that corn and the silo sre 
two indispensable requisites for success al 
farming. 

Throughout the county cheese factories 
are running ander fall head. Cheese is in 
good demand and is bought jastas fast as 
sv fficlently cured, which is now bata short 
time from the hoop. Oar local buyers are 
paying, for fall cream cheese, 10 to 104 
cents per pound, 

Milch cows are well ap in price; all the 
way from $30to $40 per head, Dressed 
pork brings in our local markets 64 cents 
per pound. Spring pigs are scarce and in 
good demand at $3 aplece for early ones, 
Potatoes sell at from 30to 40 cents per 
pushel, with plenty on hand among the 
farmers. 

We doubt if there was ever more mill feed 
purchased ana fed by the dairymen in this 
section than has been the case during the 
past winter and the current spring thus far. 
Winter dairying reqaires high feeding to 
keep cows in proper condition and at the 
same time to keep up the flow of milk. 
Winter dairying, with the price of milk 
delivered at the milk stations for a year 
past, in this country, has been a peying in- 
vestment for all those engaged In the enter- 
prise. Those farmers who reside near the 
station continue to deliver their milk 
throcghout the entire season, while those 
more remote patron!z4 the cheese factories 





daring the same. Both methods are peying 
well at present. F. E. Wurre. 
Deep River, Lewis Co., N. Y., May 7. 





shire or Western fancy fresb, and some good lots 
sold at 12 to 12% cents. Receipts were 50,000 
Cases last weea, of which 20,000 were put in cold 
storage, making amount there now 95,2865 cases. 
Last year at this time there were 67,575 cases. 


——The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending May 12, 1900, included 2780 
pounds butter and 123,751 pounds cheese. For 
the same week last year the total exports 
included 14,136 pounds butter, 57,155 pounds 
cheese and 135,140 pounas olec. 

——Tratton makes the exports from the 
Atisatic coast last week as follows: Flour, 
104,800 barrels ; wheat, 1,809,000 bushels; corn, 
4 411,000 bushels; pork, 5603 barrels; fiari, 
11,746 000 pounds ; meats, 26,761 boxes. 
——Exports frum Boston for week ending May 
ll were valued at $2,633,854, and imports at 
$1 545.445; excess of exports, $1,088,409. For 
corresponding week last year exports were 
$1,125,150 and imports were $1,389,461; excess 
of impor's $214 301. Since Jan. 1 exports bave 
been $37,623,749 and imports have been §31,- 
958,000; excess of exports $5,678,749. For 
same 19 weeks last year exports wera §48,513,- 
$40 and imports were $22,844,293; excess of 
exports $5,669,548. 

——Exports of [ndiarabber boots and shoes 
for Maroh were 42 881 pairs, valued at $80,866, 
as compared wich 17,111 pairs, valuea at $138,- 
998 same month in 1899. For nine months the 
shipments were 572,952 pairs, worth $811,973, 
against 379,119 pairs, worth $202,672, in the 
year preceding. 

——The leather exports for nine months ending 
Mareb 31 were)11,765,494, against ¢9 915,687 
for corresponding nine months in previous fiscal 
year, and those of boots, shoes and other manu- 
ufactures of leather were $3,989,226 in same 
period this year, against $2.468,862 for nine 
months ending Maren 381, 1899, 

——Exports of mercnandise from New York 
for the week ending May 15 were valued at 
$11,154,474. Same week last year $8,389,281 
Since Jan. 1 they have been §230,689.987, 
corresponding period last year $175,877,8638. 

——The world’s exporte of grain last week 
were 7.584 000 bushe ls of wheat and 5.266 000 
bushels «f corn from four countries. Of this, 
8,840,000 bushele of wheat and 46388,000 
bushels of corn were sent from the Uaited 
States. 

——The exports from the United States for 
April, 1900, included breaistuffs, $18,566,718; 
Cattie and horses, $2,081,799; provisions, 
$13,147,286 ; cotton, $24,684,081; mineral olls, 
$6,035,186. Compared with April, 1899, this 
shows an increase of $3,450,000 in breadstuffs, 
$508,000 In provisions, $16,268,000 in cotton 
and $1,738,000 In miners! olls, with a decrease 
of $470,000 in cattle and horses. 

——Exports live animals and dressed} beef last 
week included 1748 cattle, 9939 quarters of 
beef from Boston; 1524 cattle, 1120 sheep, 11,- 
664 quarters of beef from New York; 1674 
cattle, 1871 sheep, 2796 quarters of beef from 
Baltimore; 860 cattle, 1000 quarters of beef 
from Philadeiphia, 2536 cattle, 190 sheep from | 
Montreal, a total of 7837 cattle, 3181 sheep, | 





3740 cattle, 2951 sheep, 18,847 quarters of, beef 
went to Liverpool; 2536 catile,190 sheep to 
London; 999 cattle to Glasgow; 601 catile to 
Manchester; 150 cattle to Hull; 652 quarters of 
beef to Southampton, and six cattle, 40 sheep to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Pocrk provisions are quiet but steady 
Heavy backs $15.75, medium $15.25, lean eods 
$18, bean pork $13, fresh ribs 11 cents, cornec, 
and freeh shoulders 8% cents, smoked shoulders 
8% cents, lard 8% cents, in palls 8% to 9% 
cents, hams 12% to 12% cents, skinned B hams 
12% to 13% cents, sausages 914 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 944 cents, boiled hems 18% to 19 


cents, pork (oagues $25.50, loose salt pork 7% 
to 8 cents, Driskets 944 cents, sausage meat 7% 
to 8 cents, city dressea hogs 7% cents, country 
6% cents. 

——Fresh beef is quiet but firm. Fancy sides, 
844 to 8% cents; choice, 8% to 8% cents; good, 
7% to 8 cents; light, 7,to 7% cents; cows, 7 to 
7% cents; fancy binds, 11 cents; extra, 1014 to 
10% cents; good, 9% cents; light, 7% to 9 
cents; fancy fores, (6% cents; beavy,6 to 6% 
cents; g00d, 5% cents; light, 4% to 5% cents; 
backs, 5% to 7% cents; rattles, 4 to 5% cents; 
chucks, 4% [06% cents; short ribs, 8% to 11% 


cents; rounds. 6 to 9 cents; rumps, 8% to 12%, | 


cents; rumps and loins, 9% to 18% cents; loins, 
10% to 15 cents. 











Keep yourselves up to 
concert pitch by taking 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drugstores. | 
5 











from Boston this week have been 68,161 cases, | 


shipments thus far in 1900 have been 1,681,658 | 


| O crop can 


grow with: 
‘out Potash. 
Every blade of 4 
Grass, every grain 
of Corn, all Fruits 


and Vegetables 





must have it. If 





| enough is supplied 
you can count 6n a full crop— 
if too little, the growth will be 


“scrubby.” 





Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 9; Nassau St., New York, 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
Subject to can be cured by this 
Valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. li: PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 











Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INOORPORATED UW 18651. 
OCOMMENOED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Onas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay. 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, $645,559.52 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $83,912,638 110 
Losses paid during past year $60,087. 95 
Dividends paid durin ast 
year, es tee, 985,563.99 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE. 
$390,(97.75 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of 
t 


profitab& 

It mous. B — rymen. 
fi jacobs, _ ob Ty wel in, J. M. * 
tandothers. Fully answers mom 








5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry fe 
profit. Carefull edited by Hi. W. Cos 


| Ungweed. A collection of the most valuable az 


ticles on poultryever written. Starting with th: 
question ‘‘What isan Egg?” It indicates the com 
ditions for — tm 

en. 


| 26,579 quarvers of beet from all ports. Of these | Questions egg into a “ Business 


, Incubation, care of chicks 

reatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 

‘ng and nonsing, arediscussed in a clear — 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 


in detail. On one isa flock 
Answered f to teas that averag 
ver 
i hort, this ls the beat We STAT eae oe Ta 
‘ttle American Bem’ that has ever been printes 
Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale bv Mass Ploughman. 


NO SMOKE 


COKE 


FOR STEAM 


HOUSE USE 
Cheaper Than 


COAL. 





N.E,GAS&COKECO, 


965 MILK STREET. 
Telephones 3678-3679-—4183. 














CSS GM edible 4 HOME PAPER, 


THE # 


BRIGHT, 





HOUSEHOLD + COMSANION 


DEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN 


Terma; $1.00 per annum in advance, 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. 


The EXouschold Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 


- 





How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Ther 





No book In existence gives an at 


te account of the turkey,—its dew 
Bꝛ from the wild state to the varie 
breeds, and complete directions > 
breeding, feeding, rearing and mark 
ing these beautiful and profitable bire 


Tne present book is an effort to’ 


‘his gap. It is based upon the expe 
eace of the most successful experts 
-arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for ne 
k 


et. 
The prize-winning papers out of near. 


submitted the most success 
ful turkey growers * America are em 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha 
ways have proven 6 in eae 


Pretesery Ubustrated. Cloth, (2me 
Price, postpaid, $1.06. 


Address Mass. Plouehman Boston. 


6 169.17" 
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Charles Townsend Copeland calls Dickens 
the greatest philanthropist of his time. 
Yet forall this there are Sunday school 
libraries to which he is denied entrance. 











Charlestown is to have a new $30,000 en- 
trance gate and gate house for its navy 
yard. All ths naval heroes are to be repre- 
sented, at least by name, +o quarrelling will, 
it is hoped, be avoiaed. 

Presumably Bishop Codman of Maine has 
succeeded at iast in silencing his critics. 
He has paid a pubilc tribute to bishops 
Bargess and Neely, the two heads of the 
diocese who preceded him. 








Ex-President Harrison is the latest oon- 
vert to golf, which he declares the best game 
ever imported into this coantry. it’s even 
more fascinating, he would seem to think, 
than the problem as to who shall be the 
next Vice President. 


ll 


New London will farnish free ioe to the 
‘deserving poor."’ Now, Boston, step up 
and provide ice tickets for the poor, who, 
though they may not be “ deserving” sadly 
need in sammer what comfort isto be had 
from a five-cent os k 3 of ice. 

oe 

Ambassador Choate has nicely burnished 
up the old Boston witticism that all good 
Americans go to Londun when they die. 
“You can take my word for it,” he 
remarked at the Ancient Fishmongers’ 
dinner, “they all flock to London while 
alive.”’ 


How proud we should be of that Pablic 
Garden, with its wealth of freshness and 
splendor of color, its richness of perfume 
and its general trim atiractiveness. Any 
enumeration of our municipal blessings 
should be headed by grateful mention of 
this beauteous epot. 














It was very nice of Mr. Emil Paur to 
publicly advise New York to emulate 
Boston in matters musical. He suggests 
that a Major Higginson is needed in the 
metropolis, though he admits that even 
without this comfort and support New York 
is doing fairly well in the way of musical 
development. 


— 


That was a very gracefa) resolution in- 





troduced ioto the Diocesan Convention by | 


men being shot by mistake for deer, and, 
besides, it needs a trained woodeman to 
guard the forests from fires when sportsmen 
are traversing them. The fact that the 
guide has a license and is known will 
enable all such facts to be known to the 
authorities, and this will in itself be a good 
thing. The Maine guide becomes an expert 
in both fishing and hunting, and adds 
enough to the enjoyment of a party of 
sportemen to well earn the modest fee he 





The State of Maine last year raised very 
nearly $31,000 by a tax on doge,and the 
farmers who had sheep or other animals 
killed by elther dogs or bears drew $4558 
from the State treasury 98 compensation for 
their loss. Some of the city papers insin- 
uate that this is a sly scheme of farmers in 
Maine to dispose of old and generally 
worthless sheep at a good price. We do not 
believe this pessimistic insinuation. To 
have a flock of sheep attacked by dogs or 
any wild animal injures the whole flock, 
and the pay for those killed or badly torn 
does not begin to compensate the flock 
masters’ loss. We have known large flocks 
of valuable sheep made nearly worthless by 
being ran into at night by two dogs which 
tore and killed only four or five of their 
nomber. Thesheepisa quiet and peace- 
loving animal. Trying to convert it intoa 
wild animal is sure to destroy the qualities 
which years of man’s care had given it and 
which made it of value for breeding. 


The Boer envoys in this country are 
receiving complimentary resolations favor- 
ing their cause from the common councils of 
cities where there is a large foreigo popala- 
tion, but it is very unlikely that they will 
receive any recogaoition at Washington. 
The Boers have never been a nation having 
diplomatic relations with the United States. 
Their revolt against Great Britain to estab- 
lish their independence is not yet a year old, 
and their cause is pre'ty plainly doomed to 
failare. Besides, our intervention and offer 
of our friendly services to mediate between 
the contestants in the interest of peace have 
already been made and declined. Unless 
both parties invite us to mediate we can do 
nothing morethan we have already done 
The President is very unlikely to give offi- 
cial recognition to the Boer envoys, which 
ander the circum:tances would be almost 
equivalent to declaring war with Great 
Britain and all that this implies. 

lt was 203 years ago, or in the days of 
colonial infancy, in 1697, that talk began 
about a canal across Cape Cod to shorten 











the distance from Long Island Sound to 
Boston, and to prevent the large losses of 


Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., in be | vessels while salling the route around the 
half of those members of the press who, |cape. The water along the eastern shores, 
for ten years or more, have reported the | from Portsmouth to Cape Hatteras, has so 


proceedings of the convention, jand who 
wished to be put on record as deploring the 
death of Rev. William Henry Brooks, D. D. 
Dr. Brooks was the firm friend of the re- 


porter, as of every other earnest, honest | 


man who came his wav. 





The Nashua Woman’s Ciab, which bas! 





many shallow places in it that many vessels 
of our coastline trade are beached and lost. 
The wavesare always more dangerous as 
shallow water is reached, where the big 
wave that towers high above the ship has 
an undertow the other way which tears the 
vessel to pleces. Strong vassels in deep 
water, and with plenty of sea room to 


determined to correct abuses in the | swing in, are safe, unless they strike on 


almshouses and county farms, sets a good 


sunken rocks or icebergs, whose lower por- 


example to its less practical sisters. It’s | tions often project far from their tops. A 
good to see these clubs beginning to recog- ship canal along our entire coast, with land- 
nize that there is work to be done all about, locked deep water, will doubtless be con- 


reforms which should be carried through, 
and philanthropic enterprises which sadly 
need support. Hereathoms are the Rox- 
burghe Clab and the Women In Oouncil 
lending their support to a much-needed 
settlement house, Clubs at large, go and do 
likewise. yas 


The bill to abolish the death penalty in 
Massachusetts has again this year been de- 
feated, but the conservatives cannot feel 
very triamphant over their hardly won vic- 
tory. At the next encounter they must 
surely be put to flight, for from last year’s 
majority of 76in the House of Representa- 
tives they have dropped to the insignificant 
majority oftwoin a total poll, including 





structed some day. It will pay in money, 
besides saving thousands of livea and mach 
property now destroyed by needless ship 
wreck. 





There is an increasing inquiry from all 
ports in Eagland for American coal, but the 
scarcity of shipping prevents large o:ders 
from being filled. Uafortanately these 
foreign orders are sold at sach low rates 
that they leave no profit to the miner. A 
still worse result is they cheapen coal for 








the Earopean manufacturer, thus offsetting 


| the extra cost of ocean transportation, and 


enabling himto get fael for his engines 
about as cheaply as can some of the 


| American mannfacturers when the cost 


pairs, of 208 votes. Next year those who of transporting coal to them from the 
believe with all their hearts that the cap'-| mines is considered. There has never been 


tal punishment is arelic of barbarism wil! | the redaction of railroad transportation of 
strike harder than ever, and they will win! | oq] that there should have been in this 


Up to date the automobile is a dismal fall- 
are in the accomplishment of the wonderfal 
things predicted for it. Asa matter of fact, 








country. When the Pennsylvania State 
Constitution was made it positively prohib- 
ited railroad corporations from investing in 
coal mines. Bat many railroads whose 


a practical, efficient and economical machine | jargest business isin the coal traffic have 
shop for road use has not yet been invented found ways to evade this constitational 
or introduced. Inventive genius may develop provision. It would if enforced be the best 


such a machine in the future, bat the lim- 


| means for reducing the cost of coal in all 


ited success of mostof theautomobile com- | northern cities. Coal is generally cheaper 
panies hasso far been derived from the sale in sea coast cities, because much coal is 
of certificates of capital stock to credulous | brought by vessels. 


investors, rather than from the sale or rent | 


of machines. The demand for road horses, 
for stylish carriage horses, was never better 
than at present. It will be many years 


betore the automobile will seriously dimin.- | 


ish the demand for good driving horses. 





Gen. Elwell S.O:is, who has been the 
governor of the Philippines since Gen. 
Wesley Merritt left the island, is now ona 
government vessel far on the Pacific, and 
will reach home about the fifteenth of June, 
He is not forgotten in the neighborhood 
where he was born, and he was the son of 
fermer William Otis of Gates, N. Y., who 
was for several years the president of the 
celebrated Monroe County Farmers’ Club. 
General Otis will have a warm reception in 
Rochester from surviving members of the 
old 140th regiment in our clvil war,for which 
he raised a company in 1862 and came out as 
esolonel at the close of the war. He has 
been harshly criticised in the Pailippines, 
bat as he comes home, we find that the war 
is so nearly at an end as to jastify the hope 
that most of the American soldiers in those 
islands may receive their discharge and 
retarn home also 


+ 

Among those who have testified before 
the railroad committee on the subject of 
the railroad leases, no one has made a 
better impression or spoken with greater 
candor and sincerity than President Lucius 
Tattle of the Boston & Maine Raliroad. 
His appearance is that of a broad-minde4 
mav, above the subterfuge and sophistry 
so often prominent in the argaments of 
legal counsel. His intimate and practical 
knowledge of all the details of the work- 
ings of a great railroad system gives 
weight and interest to his statements that 
areat once informative and convincing. 
He evidently believes that the interests of 
the public and those of his stockholders are 
identical, and that in serving the one he is 
promoting the other. Mr. Tuttle always 
hasathis immediate command the facts 
and figures to substantiate any statement 
he may make. 


The law of Maine, which requires guides 
for sportsmen to procure licenses, has been 
ddclared constitutional by the courts and 
will hereafter be enforced. Opposition to 
the law is dying ont, for the business of 
galding men through the vast forests which 
are yet found in some parts of the Siate is 
one that requires both skill and experience. 
There have been many losses of life from 








The United States Senate has adopted 
concurrent resolations authorizing a survey 
| of Boston harbor preparatory to dredging a 
channel 2000 feet wide and 35 feet deep. 
This gives ample room for vessels of the 
largest class to come into this seaport with 
entire safety. It isthe most important im- 
provement forthe development of Boston 
commerce that has ever been made, for it is 
only the largest vessels that cap under 
|modern conditions carry freight cheaply. 
|The, shallow and crooked channels by 
|} which all kinds of vessels have here- 
| tofore entered Boston have often caused 
| shipwrecks, and have denied to this 
|port the advantages which its nvwear- 
|mness to Earope should give her. Tae 
| aredging of the new channel will begin as 
_ Soon as possible after the survey has been 
|}made. The deep channel will remove be- 
| sides rocks a great deal of sewage from 
Boston, and its flow with the tides will pre- 
| vent its further accumulation, as the water 
| will carry it out to sea, thus removing the 
stench that arises from the wide, level flats. 
which yet are much too plentiful. Boston 
‘fs already largely built on made ground, 
| When the deep channel is dug it will be a 
| good opportunity to fill in some more sait 
| marshes. 


The 100sh birthday of old John Brown of 
Usawatomie, Kansas, and Harper’s Ferry 
fame was celebrated this spring in various 
places, His name will live in history, but 
the verdict of his time, that he was an im- 
practicable man, is fally conficmed by his- 
tory. Both he and the majority of old 
abolitionists hindered rather than helped 
the cause of human freedom that they 
| desired to promote. Those who can reé- 
| member 1859 will also remember how John 
| Brown’s attempt to arm Virginia negroes 
| to fight for their freedom in Virginia turned 
“more away from the effort to present the 
| extension of slavery than any other event. 

It was proven that no leading Repablican 
| was privy to John Brown’s movements. He 
| was for a time in consultation with Fredar- 
| {ok Douglass before he mada his raid into 
Virginia. The colored orator did his best 
to dissuade John Brown from his crazy 
scheme, aad John Brown left for the South 
without his approval. Frederick Douglass 
had to leave the count y in the fall of 1859, 
aud did not return antil the followinz year. 
It was the election of President Lincoln 
that sealed the doom of slavery, and this 
only because the South madly persisted in 














making war to base a government on thelr 
right to hold black men as slaves. 


The large vote of 225 to 35, by which the 
Nicarague Canal bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, doubtiess means 
that this measure will pass the Sanate also. 
lt is sald in Washington that the commis- 
sion appointed to select the best route has 
practically decidedin favor of the Nicar- 
agua route, but that it does not make the 
reportuntil better terms could be made 
with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Bat the 
matter is too important to be allowed to go 
over until another session of Congress. 
Both Nicaragua and Costa Rica will be 
benefited by having the canal built. Nic- 
aragua has already ceded to the United 
States a strip of territory through which 
to baildthe canal. When itis putin oper- 
ation and is the highway of a great com- 
meroe, all the Central American States 
will find it totheir interest to apply, as 
T+xeas long ago did for admission to our 
Uaion, in order to escape the fate of most 
Spanish American States of being torn with 
frequent revolations and despotic dictator- 
ship’, which follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. 


The adoption at the Diocesan Convention 
of the canon providing retiring allowances 
for aged Episcopal ministers is emphatically 
astep inthe right direction. It is practi- 
cally impossible in these days for an active 
clergyman to save from his salary sacha 
sum of money as can yield him $500 annually 
after he has reached the age of sixty- 
five, and it is undoubtedly true, as one of 
the clergy pointed out, that young men of 
promise are tarning from the ministry 
simply because it lacks assurance of support 
daring old age. The result is that the 
Episcopai Cnurch today is straitened in its 
supply of suitable raen. Many an earnest 
youth filled with honest Christian zeal elects 
to bea layman because he feels he can in 
that sphere be iess hampered financially 
than if he were a clerzyman. Noone would 
have @ man go into the sacred ministry be- 
cause of the salary he might receive, bat 
itis certainly true, on the other hand, that 
our aged priests should be treated by us 
with at least as much consideration as we 
bestow upon our firemen, policemen and 
school teachers. 








~~ 





remember when the merchant princes left 
Copp’s Hill and took up their residerce on 
Fort Hill and its neighborhood, when the 
Ather #1m, with its fine library and depart- 
ment of arts and sciences, was located in 
Pear! street, where Col. Thomas H. Perkins 
resided, who presented his spacious man- 
sion aod grounds to the institution for the 
blind, which gave the pame of Perkins 
Institation for the Blind, and with the 
assistance of Dr. 8S. @. Howe, wh 
added a department for idiotic and 
feeble-minded youtb, has become one of 
the leading institutions of the world. 
The estate on Pearl street was exchanged 
forthe Mt. Washington, an elegant hotel 
erected by the capitalists of South Boston on 
so large a scale that it could not be ran to 
advantage, but was admirably adapted for 
the Lnatitation for the Blind. Tae library 
of the Athens 1m (which gave the name of 
“Athens of America” to the * Hub ’”’) 
was removed to its elegant building on Bea- 


Evereit,George Tickenor and Joshua Bates, 
the banker of the house of Baring Brothers, 
of London, who was a Boston boy. 


Every tenth year what is called the Pas- 





which ravaged Germany, and when it 


it made the Great Plague of Londen. or 


and the aposties, while women take the 
parts of Mary the Mother of Jesus,Mary and 
Martha of Bathany and Mary Magdalene. 
All of these parts have their representatives 
in the village, who study the Bible narra- 
tive in the four gospelsto become proficient. 
Instead of being irreverent the peasants of 
this llitle German town regard it as a 
religious duty, and some who have served 
to represent the Christ and the apostles 
John and Paterin several of the 10-year 
representations are regarded with great 
veneration, while the parts of Jadas, of 
Pilate and of Osiphas are so generally 
abhorred that it ie hard to get any one to fill 
them. The play begins on Sanday evening, 
May 20. — 


The affirmation of the Monroe doctrine, 
that foreign aggressions on the American 
continent shall not be farther increased or 
changed from a weak power to a strong one, 
which was made by Henry C. Lodge of 
Massachusetts a few days ago in the Senate, 
will command the emphatic approval of the 
great msjority of Americans of all parties. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be on other subjects, on this continent and 
adjacent islands other nations must keep 
their hands off. This is particularly true of 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, which com- 
mend the entrance to the canal soon to 
ba built across the isthmus separating 
North and South America. That is to 
be when completed an American canal, 
under the protection of the United States. 
We are about to buy from Denmark the 
islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, the 
atter of which has an excellent harbor, 
which will be beyond price for the war 
vessels which we must keep in those trop'- 
caland whirlwind-swept seas. Germany is 
reported to have made proposals to buy 
the sams islands, though Germany has no 
near possessions torequire a fleet there. 
Sach a purchass at this time must be a 
menace to some neighboring coast and to 
our control of the isthmian canal when it 
is completed The warning given that this 
would be a violation of our rights is timely, 
and will stop the purchase. 








The Aleutian Islands, which form a chain 
from southern Alaska to Asia, have been a 
part of our Northwest possessions ever 
since Mr. Seward bought Alaska for the 
Uatted States, over 30 years ago. We are 
finding out that this chain of islands, which 
are too far north to grow most kinds of 
grain, have a value for their fisheries and 
as being the breediog pleces for foxes, 
bears, mink and sable, all of which will 
breed there, and, as they fish for them- 
selves, are no coat to those who have Iintro- 
duced them. The gray fox skin sells at $50, 
while other foxes produce skina that sell 
readily at $16 each. Thirty-five of the isl- 
ands have been occupied for the last 15 years, 





and though tae gray foxes for stocking ao 


The old Mercantile Library boy onl 


island cost $150 per pair or $75 each, 
those who b.gan then can now coun’ their 
profits in large yearly sales. Oa each of 
three of the islands there are more than 
1000 gray foxes, all the product of the light 
stocking of the islands only 15 years ago. 
Two or three keepers are required on each 
island. They live mainly on fish, with some 
bread, which they buy frcm ships that visit 
them once or twice a year. Some of the 
fox skins are taken off when the foxes are 
only eight months old. These are only the 
male fox skins, as the females are much too 
valuable to be killed until after they have 
bred. They breed two or three times a year, 
much the same as do dogs. 





Many farmers when planting potatoes in 
early spring put the sets on the ground and 
pile the earth around them to make a cover- 
ing. This is only excusable for the very 
earliest planting and that of potatoes that 
mature their crop early. It is trae the set 
planted deeply while the ground below is 
cold and wet is liable to rot rather than 
grow. The set covered on the surface will 
gather the sun’s heat and start its bads and 
roots earlier, bat it will begin ite growth 
too high ap, and when the tabers form it 
will be almost impossible to keep them from 
growing oat of the hill which continuous 
cultivation and hoeing has made around 
the plant. It has long been known 
that level oulture for both corn and 
potatoes is best. With corn, level culture 
is easy, as the plant will protect itself 
from being blown over by brace roots 
starting oat from the stalk on either side 
when the plant grows tall snough and the 
winds are violent enough to require them. 
When farmers pile earth over these roots 
to help the corn plant against being blown 
over, they simply rot or weaken the braces 
that natare provides for just that purpose. 
But the poteto set planted deeply must be 
in well drained and dry ground, and if cut, 
have its cut surface hardened by exposure 
to the alr and sunlight. Then it will not rot 
but will send up a strong green sprout that 
will be all the stronger and greener the 
longer time it takes it to reach the surface. 
Sach potatoes will form their tubers deep 
in the soll and will not need to be hilled. 





National Ecouomy. 


There are few, if any, lines of business 
that could long survive belog conducted in 
the loose manner which at present charac- 
terizes certain branches of farming in the 
United States. In 1889, Dr. Collier, then 
director of the New York Agricultaral Ex- 
periment Station, collected data in relation to 
feeding from ten of the leading and most 


| successful dairymen of the State. One of the 


ten was feedinga ration costing 14 cents 
per day, and two others were using rations 
costing per animal 28 and 314 cents 
respectively. These are significant figures, 
particularly in view of the fact that evi- 
dences of similar lack of attention to the 
evonomical side of feeding are now abuan- 
dant in Rhode Island. A saving of only five 
cents per day in.feeding the 22,294 miloh cows 
of Rhode Ieland would amount to $405,805 50 
perannun. Even if the apparentiy insig- 
nificant saving of bat one cent per day were 
effected, there would be saved to the 





crosted over to England a few years later | 


con street, the stockholders being the | 
founders of the Pablic Library, Edward | preventing adulteration, 


| 
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the “ Black Daath” as it was then called, | 
which was in 1665. The plague was stayed being one of the dryest regions of that 
at Oberammergan, and in gratitude for this Siate. It is onthe border of the arid region 
the people of that place made a vow that which extends farther west through 
soenes from the life of Christ should be Colorado and other States to the Rocky 
enacted daring the years ending with 0. Mountains. These last have used the smal! 
There is always a largeattendance of people | rivers to irrigate their land, but in western 
from all parts of the world to see peas-| Kansas there is not enough fall to turn the 
ants of this village enact the parts of Christ | river out of its bed and spread. the water over 





| 
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farmers of the Siate $81,373.10 annually. 
There seems good reason to hope that the 
feeding staff inspection, entirely aside from 
the saving brought about by lessening or 
may awaken such 
an interest in the economical use of feeding 
stuffs as to eventually save the State more 
than $100,000 annually in feeding her miloh 
cows, aside from any consideration of the 
vast number of other farm animals in con. 


sion Play, reciting events in the life of | nection with which similar economy could 
Christ, takes place at Oberammergan in gnguestionably be effected.—From Balletin 
Germany. This little town, surrounded by 64 R. I. Agricultural Experiment Station 
mountains was exempt from the plague | (Kingston). 


Making an Inoland Lake. 
Western K snsas has long been noted as 





the land. Now, however, a remedy has been 
found which will turn this hitherto worth- 
less land into a fruitful country. A big 
inland lake is to be formed by damming 
back the waters or Arkansas river in Barton 
County, at Great Bend, where damming 
an outlet 250 feet wide will pen in the 
waters, making a lake 12 miles long and 
six miles wide. The land is worthless for 
farming purposes, growing nothing but 
brackish (alkali) grass. F. B. Koen, a rich 
ranchman of Colorado, has organized a 
company with $300,000 capital to make the 
lake. Of this $20,000 will zo to pay a few 
settlers who heve occupied a few farms on 
the valley since its conversion intoa lake 
was propored. There is already a big ditch 
leading from the A:kansas river to the 


| valley. This will be deepened and widened 


until enough water flows in to make the 
lake. It will doubtless effact‘a greatjchange 
in the climate of a wide district of land, 
and make farming profitable in a section 
where drought has always made it preoa- 
rious. The water will also help moderate 
the severe blizzaras that prevail in winter. 


— 


Making a Farm Pay. 


It is a bold man who in the older sections 
of the country will buy land with tbe par- 
pose of working it and making it pay its 
entire cost, besides remunerating him for 
the labor he will expend on it. The past 
few years it has baen thought necessary to 
have enough capital to pay the larger pars 
of the costof the land, and have besides 
money with wiich to bay implements and 
stock that are reqiired to work it, Even 
with these advanteges bad seasons or sick- 
ness inthe family may make the farming 
venturea failare, and oblige the farmer to 
sacrifice part of ⁊ao capital he pat into it. 

Mach depends on the class of stock that 
the farmer brings to the farm. If it is 
old and of mongrel breed the farm is doomed 
to be afallare from the start. Bat even if 








the stock is young ani of the best breeds, 
unless the farmer understands how to make 


| she most of it, ths chances are that it wil) 





soon degenerate into scrab stock from want 
of care,and this is really more hopeless than 
stocking the farm with the bast young 
native stock that can be secared. The good 
stock that has.retrograded saffars more from 
lack of care than the stock which has been 
made hardy by being obliged to care for 
itself for several successive gen ‘ratione. 
The best security for making a farm pay 
is found when ite owner devotes it to some 
specialty which he thoroughly understands, 
and to which experience proves that the 
land is well adapted. Taere have been 
scores of successful farmsrs who made 
themselves wealthy by fioding marsh land 
near the coast that could be easily over- 
flown and planted with craoberries. Of 
course it involved much labor, but the man 
who set out toplant and recia!m a cranberry 





arch has more often made large profits 
than in any other branch of farming. But 
in other sections of the country the culture 
of small fraite and the k-eping of poultry 
for eggs or to produce broilers for the city 
markets has proven quite as successful. The 
chief point in making farming profitable 
with littio money is that the farmer must 
thoroughly understand the business, and 
that it must be something in which he can 
secure enough money quickly so as to keep 
his business going until the larger success 
that may reqaire years to attain is his. 


Food Value of Meat of Differ- 
ent Kinds. 

The food value of the eggs consumed ina 
great city is nearly as great asthat of the 
beef eaten in the same city. This is a 
startling statement, bat it is supported by 
the evidence of statistics taken by the Paris 
olty-tax authorities. Unless the Parisians 
are for some reason unusually large con- 
somers of eggs, the proportion will pre- 
sumably hold good elsewhere. These and 
the other fecte given below are from a paper 
read to the Paris Academy of Solences by 
M. Balland, who has endeavored, by new 
and exhaustive analyses, to correct the data 
given by previous workers inthisline, M 
Balland has taken great pains to use pieces 
of meat that presented,as nearly as possible, 
the habitual conditions of calinary usage 
Says Cosmos, inan account of his results 
(April 7): 

“The flesh of the fore and hindquarters 
of the principal mammals used for food 
(beef, veal, rabbit, mutton, pork, ase, horse 
and mule) giver, when the fatty layers have 
been removed, 70t 278 per cent. of water, .5 
to 125 per cent. of mineral matter, 1.4 to 
11.3 per cent. of fat and three to 3.5 per 
cent. of nitrogen. 

* The heart, the liver and the lungs con- 
tain the same quantities of water and 
nitrogen as lean meat. The fat remains 
below five per cent., and the minera) matter 
between one and 1.7 per ceat. There are 
traces of manganese in the lungs. 

“In the blood of beef, veal, mutton and 
pork there {s about 83 per cent. of water, 
less than 0.05 per cent. of mineral matter, 
traces of fat and about the same quantity of 
nitrogen as in the meat of the fore and hind 
quarters, which contain less water than the 
blood. 

* Broiled or roast meat contains, when 
dry, about the same quantities of nitrogen, 
fatand saline matter as rew meatin the 
same coadition; buat ae, after cooking, the 
proportion of water falls to 64 or even 
to 42 per cent. according to the thickness of 
the piece and the time of cooking, the result 
fe that, for equal weight, broiled or roasted 
meat isricher in nutritive principles than 
whenraw. 

“ Bolled meat, suchas is served in the 
Parisian eating-houses, loses not only water 
during cook'ng, but also soluble nitrogenous 
matter, fat and mineral matter, which 
passes into the bonillon; but for equa 
weight it stillis more nourishing than the 
raw meat, which contains a larger amount 
of water. ’ 

“ The flesh of birds (ducks, goose,chick an) 
contains the same nutritive elements foand 
in the flesh of mammals, bat in slightly 
geeater proportion, for the percentage of 
water in theformer approaches 70. The 
diminution of water, outside of the facts 
noted above, for butcher's meat, would 
seem also to be connected with the mode of 
feeding; in roast fowl it approaches 52 per 
cent. 

“ Hene’ eggs merit special mention. The 
white and the yolk, taken separately, are of 
very different composition; the first con 
tains 86 per cent. of water with 12 of albu 
men and .5 of mineral matter; the second, 
51 per cent. of water, with 15 of nitrogenous 
matter, twice as much fat, and 1.5 per cent. 
of mineral matter. The egg asa whole is 
75 per cent. water, and therefore furnishes 
25 per cent. of nutriment. ‘I'wo eggs, with- 
out the shells, weigh, on an average, 100 
grams (1543 grains), so that 20 eggs represent 





(2.2 pounde) of meat. A fowl, in a few 
days, thus furnishes her own weight of 
food substance; she is a veritable man- 
ufactory of edibie products, and the breed- 
ing of the best-laying varieties of fowls can 
not bs too highly commended. In 1898 
there were declared at the Paris octroi 
(c ity tax officer) 538,299,120 eggs, represent- 
ing (:llowing 50 grams to the egg) 26,914,956 
kilograms (about 27,000 tons) of food-sub- 
stance, equivalent to the quantity of beef 
(«ithout the bones) furnished by 168,200 
oxen of 400 kilograms (880 pounds) each, or 
two-thirds the number of oxen eptered at 
Paris in 1898.’’—Translation made for the 
Literary Digest. 





Northward Elight of the Birds. 


The epring migration of birds is the sub- 
ject of a page inthe May St. Nicholas. A 
wonderfal thing is happening now, the 
writer declares. A winged army hundreds 
of miles long is moving north right over our 
heads. It travels under cover of the night, 
20 that, unless we listen for the calls of the 
regiments, or turn our telescopes to the 
moon and see them, as black specks, cross- 
ing its bright face, or else go to a light- 
house tower and watch for them to come to 
the light, we will know nothing {about the 
advance of the main army. 

Bat when we go early to the fields and 
woods, we get exciting hints of what 
happening in the dark. Squads of feath- 
ered soldiers, not there the evening before, 
surprise us at everyturn. Some of them 
are stopping only for the day to get food 
and rest to enable them to go on their jour- 
ney agaifi at night; but some of them have 
come to stay, for they have got back to their 
old homes where they built their nests last 


year. 

it is exciting to feel the country all filling 
up again with life and song, so good to see 
our old friends back, and to discover new 
ones with them, that we want to ask each 
bird a hundred questions. Where did this 
army start from? How did the leaders 
know the way home? How did they travel 
the thousands of miles they had to? It 
makes us want to know everything there is 
to know about this wonderfal movement of 
the birds called migration. 

A great many of the birds ara coming 
back from Central America, someas far as 
from southern Brazil in South America. 
The question is, How do they travel so far 
without getting lost? There are no rail- 
roads or steamship lines for them, but they 
have roads that serve them jast as well. 
Some of them follow the coast lines north, 
others keep near to the great ranges of 
mountains and river valleys that ran gen- 
erally northward and southward. 

They fly so high—from one to three miles 
above the earth—thst they cao see as well 
as we could from the balloon or a mountain- 
top; better than we could, for their eyes are 
sharper than ours. They can see probably 
a hundred miles all about. Then the old 
birds leai the way for the young ones.to 
follow, and as the army probably straggles 
along for handreds of miles, the birds are 





always within hearing or each other, so that 
they are not very likely to get lost. 


quite exactly the food value of one kilogram | 


From the first t sae ies 
tet to the 20;h of mw 

the birds come back to the middie z, — 
States,and you wiil need io g0 — 
day and keep a sharp lookont not to na 
any of them. * 
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Thorough and Successful Dairy 
ing. 
One of the greatest lesson 
ae has — us is tha 
ntensive work on a small scal 
than careless and slipshod wor: —R* 
large or small scale. The man who — 
hanale afew cows and make ther — 
profit is in a fair waz to makea a J — 
any aumbox. Bat let one fatl with « fe : 
and you will soon fiod him falling = 
many. A great many people are Inclined t 
say, * What’s the use of bothering with — 
few cows. The profits on them Would on! : 
amount toa little a year, and it |, — 
of time to be so oarotul and —— 
That principie carried through any ual 
ness or branch of farming brings disasier 
in ite train. There isno better adyio. ~e 
young dairyman than to tell him to bezin 
with five cows and learn how to handle 
them so the greatest amount of profit , — 
ble is obtained from them. ‘Then ai: r he 
has mastered all the details of such « oy all 
herd.let him add)more cows, but only so test 
ashe oan handle them properly, givin, to 
each one the same attention he besto wed 
upon the first five. 


The intensive method of dairying ie very 
simple to explain, bat tt is not #0 easy to 
practice. It begins with good COWS, or at 
least the foundation for a good herd |p the 
shape of a good ball. Let good blood be 
Introduced somewhere, and then proceed 
deliberately and carefally to grade up the 
animals, limiting the number anti! the very 
best sobtained. If the farm isa sma}! one 
it is better to have only a few cows. ost 
enough to find support on the farm’s prod. 
ucts. When you come to baying buy and 
grain for the dairy herd you invariably cop. 
tract debts that oan never be pald. Yer the 
animals must be fed liberally and ;/steadily 
winter and summer. They cannot be 
neglected in this way. Itis only bya good 
system of raising a rotation of food crops, 
of soiling, and of laying aside plenty of en. 
silage and winter hay that we can hope to 
feed the cows properly and at not too 
great an expense. Those who think 
that dairying consists solely in feed. 
ing and milking the cows have not 
learned the rudimentary principles of 
the work. Dairying presupposes a good 
knowledge of general farming, especially of 
that branch which concerns itself with 
grass, hay and corn crops. If one does not 
understand the science of raising these 
crops he is in a pretty poor position to make 
a@ success at summer or winter dairying 
Some people think that they can make a 
success of dairying on a large scale if they 
had the opportanity, although they area 
* on small dairies, E. P. Smit. 
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Turning Worse Stock to Past- 
ure, 


In some sections of New England it has 
been the cuctom for years to turn the young 
horse stock to pasture the 10th of May and 
force the animals to shift for themselves. 
This is not only a bad practice for the 
owners, but it isa dangerous one for the 
animals. In the firet place the ground |s so 
damp and cold that animals which have 
been kept stabled on dry wooden 
floors are liable to suffer from catarrha! 
fever or pneumonia, unless they are housed 
Ina comfortable place during nights and 
also duriag the cold rainstorms that casually 
prevail during the month of May. In the 
second place the grass at this season con- 
tains so little nutriment that animals which 
are turned outto shift for themselves are 
sure to lose flesh and become somewhat ¢e- 
billated, evan ifthey do not contrac} dan- 
gerous, perhaps fatal diseases. 

The change from dry t green feed should 
be gradual. The best plan is to turn the 
horse stock out but a short time in the 
middie of each day at first. An hour ‘s 
better than longer the first day. They are 
liable to ran and frolic until they become 
heated. If they do this they should be re- 
turned to the stable at once, and put in 
comfortable stalls, where no draught of air 
will reach them. The second day they wil! 
probably exercise less and can remain out 
longer. They should be housed nights 
untilthe ground becomes dry and warm. 
They should also have all the good hay they 
will eat. The grain ration should be grad- 
ually diminished. They will become some- 
what gaunt at first, bat should not be 
allowed to lose flesh and b2come weak. 

It takes time to do this and time Is valos- 
ble at this season of the year, especially 
when the spring is cold and backward. |i 
will pay better to care for valuable horse 
stock and neglect the field crops than to 
follow the opposite course. 





BSECHAM'S PILLS for distress after eating 





“A Single Fact 
Is worth a shipload of argument.” What *a 
be sald, then, of thousands offacts? Every cure 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilia isa fact, presenting the 
strongest possibie evidence of the merit of (b's 
medicine. Thousands and thousands of 
tacts prove that Hood’s Sarsaparilia will cure a! 
diseases caused or promoted by {tmpure | 
It is the best medicine money can buy. 


Indigestion, nausea are cured by Hood's !'!'5 
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OUR HOMES. , 
Old and Hew. movsron « 
In the swift rush of progress and general DB. BADWAY & CO.—Dea; —* Texas, 


‘* ap-to-dateness ’’ which character!zes there 
closing days of the nineteenth century, it 
is the habit of many to ignore that which 
has preceded, and from which bas evolved 
the apparent perfection of the present. 
Yet a study of the past is always interest. 
ing, and in many ways useful. 

As Americans we have been often un- 
mindful of the claim the future has always 
apon the present, and therefore many vala- 
able records have been lost and destroyed, 
entailing a vast amount of research upon 
the historians and genealogists of today. 
Were it not for valuable private records 
and collections, these efforts would be 
often entirely without results. The family 
has been in a great measure the custodian 
of our past. 

With the present accurate methods mond 
future historian will doubtless have a vast! 
amount of material ready and easily acces- 
sible, yet a little care and thought on the) 
part of individuals in the homes of today 
will contribute greatly to the interest of | 
generations to come. Most Americans— | 
women especially—have in their posses- 
sion today articles of priceless voluo. not 
intrinsically, bat because of interest and) 
association. Some have descended to ‘heir | 
keeping through many generations. Is 
there any reason to believe that our present | 
belongings will be less treasured in the 
years to come? 

A stady of the past is always profitable, | 
let who will say otherwise. it is arged by 
some that the patriotic hereditary societies 
which have sprung up in recent years are’ 
useless, and tend to foster a spirit of arie- 
tocracy wholly out of place under a repab- 
lican form of government. This is a mis- 
taken estimate. 

Mach good work has been and is being | 
done by theee societies, which, unless 
stimulated in this manner, would have been 
forever neglected. Garrets have been ran-| 
sacked, and relics and valuable papers) 
brought to light which had been forgotten, 
and in the aggregate much good has * 














sulted. 

As for the element of aristocracy, itis a) 
fact that race prejadice is almost an un-| 
known quantity among those who have 
pride in their own ancestry. Patriotic! 
feeling is strong in such men and women, 
and in their love of country and of femily 
they recognize and respect the same traits 
in those of alien race, and understand why, 
even when they have espoused — 
principles and become good American 
citizans, their hearts tarn lovingly to the 
land of their birth and its customs. 








that the past lacked, yet it isthe sterling | 


qualities of parents and grandparente, | along the edges of the steps may be taken 
transmitted to their children, their will, | ap, washed and cat slong the worn places. 
energy and thrift, which has made possibie| After they are hemmed they make good 
| kitchen towels. 


all we now enjoy. 

To ftature generations our methods will 
no doubt seem antiquated, but there is rea- 
eon to believe that they will be min¢fal, as 
many of us are now, that something is due 
tothe past. With that thought in mind, a 
due cultivation of the epirit of reverence, | 
in the home and in tke schools, will be an 
excellent thing for the young. in these) 
days of progress there is not the slightest 
danger of over-stimulation, or that such a 
feeling will degenerate into ancestor wor- 
ship or old-fogyism. The result will be 
rather respect for character, and a better | 
understanding of the motto, “ Noblesse’ 
oblige.’’ 

ELIZABETH RopBins BERRY. 





The Workbox. 
BIGOLETTE HOOD 


This is very handy to throw over the) 
hair, or to wear when sitting out warm 
evenings. The stitch isa double shell and | 
very pretty. 

Double shell: 

1. Eight treble, put all into same stitch of 
chain, then 1 donble, this forms a scallop. 

2. Nine treble, put into back half of top) 
loop of stitches in row before, always having | 
the middle stitch come in the double stitch | 
of the row before. D» not finish these 


stitches until you have the 9 stitches on your | common-sense. The water 
needle, then draw the yarn through them | changed two or three times on onions, 
|turnips and cabbage. 

These two rows finish the pattern. After should be cooked in plenty of water, 
the first row the stitches of scallop are put squashes in very little, and when done 
into the loop made by finishing the 9 ghruld be lifted into she colander and 
stitches of the row before, and the double | allowed to drip while still on the fire. Bak- 
stitch mart fasten down the chain of the | ing squash relieves one from the difficulty 
|of getting allthe superfinous water out of 
The Rigolette— For this hood you start with | this watery vegetable. 


all at once, and chain 4. 


row before. 


1 double shell. Use Fleisher’s A. A. Saxony | 


or Shetland floss; a bone hook. Commence |ing of a steak. Betore putting it on to 
with 1 shell, 6 bars toa shell; then increase proll arrange it carefolly and evealy on the 
a shell at the beginuing of each row till you! projjer, and put over alow, hot fire. If the 
| fire is too high it can be raved down; if too 


have the 20 rows. 

2ist row—Three shells, then go back and 
forth till you have 7 rows; then the next 
row have 2 shelis, and do the same till you 
have 9 rows. 

Break off the yarn and do the other end 
the same, and be sure and increase at the 
beginning of every row. 

Meke 3 rows of the same all around the 
hood, and finish with a pearl-edge border. 

Eva M. NILEs, 


—ñ— 
>? 


Helps for the Coos, 





* Cover the raisins with hot water and let 

them stand two or three minutes before 
seeding and your work will be much 
easier. Dried fruit chould be soaked two 
or three hours in warm water, then sim- 
mered siowly until done to get the best 
result. Add the sugarafew minutes be 
fore it is taken from the fire. 

A steam cooker is a great help in the 
summer. They save fuel, for the various 
articles needed for a meal can be putin its 
compartments, and all cooked over one 
burner of a gasoline stove. The food is 
much better than if cooked in the ordi- 
nary way, for those who have eaten steamed 


| Have s cupboard in the corner of the 

Among the youth of today there is a tend- kitchen for keeping the kettles and other 
ency to undervalue that which isold, Ae | cooking utensils in. It need not take up 
and experience are not always respected as | mach room and is mach better than to have 
was the case a generation or two since. It them scattered about or hung up on nails 
is true the present is replete with moch about the walls. 


| atime, or too mach yeast has been used for | 54, tor the season, retura'o moccasins. There 


| seven minutes cooking ifthe fire is in proper 
| condition. 


vegetables have no wish to resurn to boiled | 
or baked ones. Then they do not require |**eve sod add to them one pint of boiling 
constant watching, and after the dinner is! water. Scald a emai! onion and one-half stalk of | 


put on, the housewife is free to attend to 
other daties until the cooking is done. 


Have a wood box that is divided inso two  geason with salt and pepper. 


parts, one for wood the other for kindling. 
When both are put in one box the kindling 
soon finds its way tothe bottom of the box. 
and it is not convenient to get it. 

To cleanse jars that have any odor about 
them, wash them, fill with boiling water, 
then stir into ita teaspoonfal or more of 
pearline. Let it stand until cool, empty the 
jars, and if any odor remains fill with hot 
sudsagain. Rinse with clear hot water, let 
them aira day or two and they will be ready 
for use. Rancid lacd and butter ars, when 
treated in this way, will become fresh and 
sweet again. 











SCENES FROM OLD BOSTON. PICTURE No 1. 
New Old South Church and Site ef Present Public Library, 1888 








Linen stair covering thet is worn out) 


E. J. ©. 





The Little Things. 


How many an inexperienced housekeeper 
has had her days or weeks of trial for the | 





| lack of knowledge of l!tt'e things; so little, | 
| or so considered, that no one ever thought | 


it necessary to mention them as possible | 


|‘ stambling blocks. Many of them are like | 


crumpled leaves on a life of roses, but they | 
are part of the events that make life) 
pleasant or painfal. . 

When potatoes are soggy, when the bread | 
is heavy, the vegetables tasteless, the steak | 


| overdone, the house filled with smoke,—ah, | 


these are not the things that kill, but they | 


| help to bring wrinkles and gray hairs. 


As far as bread is conceraed, there are) 


|many, mapy reasons why it is not right. | 


Only the best authorities ought tobe ccn- 
sulted for the bread-making rec!pa, and it 
should be followed with religious care. | 
Generslly speaking, if the bread is full of 
holer, it has been allowed to raise too long | 


the amount of bread made. If the loaves) 
are too dry, too much flour bas been used 
or too little shortening—when itis used at) 
all. Good bread can be made of water, bat | 
it will be lighter and whiter if made of milk. 

All of the vegetables that are cooked in 
water should be watched with the eye of 
should be 


Peas and beans 


Nothing ought to interfere with the cook- 


hot a little aalt oan b:3 sprinkled over the 
coals. A steak one inc, thick needs only 


CHOOOLATE FUDGES. 

Two cuos of white sugar, one-half cup of mi'k, 
e2e-balf cup of Lutter, two ' quares of chocolate, 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Boil the suger, milk 
and botter for ten minutes, then add chccolate 
and boll until it bardeos in c 11 water. Add 
vani¥a; take from th+ fire and stir until the 
mixture gradually tarns to sugar. Before too 
hard pour it to buttered tins and when partially 
coole d cut into small equares. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


The Cesirability of India and Ohina silk for 
summer wear is not balf understood. When one 
buys a good quality it wears excellently, and is 
cooler than any other fabric for either street or 
house gowns. Every woman who values comfort 
in summer should have an empire gown of India 
silk to get into when she enters the house warm 
and weary from walk or ride. The prettiest mode 
of making is the tight front, without darts, and 
Watteau back. it should be cut with a low, 
tquare neck, that may be edged with lace or 
fluled in entirely, as preferred. The sieeves 
should be loose puffs, reaching only to the elbow. 
A gown of this description made of Diack India 
slik can be worn all summer without becoming 
shabby), and no woman wi o bas ever bad one will 
allow a summer to pases without providing it. 

It is surprising tast so few ps ple, either men 
or women, have weii-shap: d feet. Most colidren 
bave normal feet wnen bora, and it is improper 
treatment that distorts them. A well-known 
Boston lawyer wth advanced idea, shared by 
his wife, allows hischildren to wear only mocca-. 
sins unt! old epough to go to scnoo!, Then the 
shoes are made of the roftest kid, with soles the 
width ofthe foot, and broad, round toes. In 
summer the children go to their seaside cottsge, 








are five children in the family, and the eldest,s 
girl of eighteen, is said to have feet a3 perfect in 
coptour as those of the baby of five years. 

A tad bath once a week is not necessary when 
& sponge ora hand bath is used daily. Ifa sal 
aud water band bato js used daily then a tud 
bath should be taken every week, cnless a 
thorough hand bath of soap and water takes It: 
place. 

If a simple sauce for meats is desired, try thir: 
Halfa cupful of butter, beaten to a cream, add 
the yolks of two eggs, beaten separately, the 
juice of half a iemon, a pinch of cayenne pepper 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Stir all the while 
it is beating in a farina Dario, and when It begins 
to thicken add haif acupfa of boiling water. 
Oook until the consistency of a soft custard. 


The Fashions, 


«*, [tis hinted that the English cre ze for every- 
thiog Irish this season is to ext: n4 to the United 
States in the matter of costames. The fabrics of 
emerala green, Irish lace, embroideries and 
jewelry of shamrock design, Irish poplin, Irish 
telezs for golf and travel—al! these are the latest 
cry of fashion. A charming gow . in the summer 
Warirobe now being made for a dainty blonde ts 
of sea-green China silk with shamrocks in darker 
green embroicered on the hem of ths rather fall 











Domestic Hints. 


OATMEAL BROWN BREAD 


Mix one pint of rolled oats with one pint of 
rolied wheat. Add half a pint of yellow corr- 


, ekirt and on the bodice. 

«*. Violets, jorquils apd carnations are the 
| ODiy corsage flowers permissibie for day time. 
| For evening wear roses are preferred. The 
| Meteor, a rich, deep crimson of peculiarly lasting 


meal and bait a pint of whole wheat flour, Dis- | 2&ture, is a favorite, but the Rambler, Brideand 


solve a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in 
two tablespoonfuls of warm water; add this to | 
halfa pint of New Orleans molasser,and then 
add hastily to one pint of thick, sour milk. 


Bric emaid roses are worn freely. 

e*s Umbrelias and walking sticks are ex- 
| tremely simple. The littie black polished wood 
sticks with straight handle jast tipped with 


Mix these with the dry ingredients. Turn intog | Urer or the bamboo or whangee or any of the 


brown bread mould, cover,and steam contin- 


East India or Oriental woods are in fasbion. 


uous!y for four hours. | But there mast be as little silver on them as 


CAULIFLOWEB AU GRATIN. 

For caulifiower au gra/in soak a bead of eaull. 
flower in cold, salted water,top downward, for 
one hour. Then tie itia wolre cheesecioth and 
boll in salted water until tender. Serve it in a 
shallow dish and cove with a white sauce mace 
of one cup of milk, one tadlespoonfal of butter | 
and one ta>lespoonful of flour. Sprinkle grated | 
cheese over the top, cover with buttered bread | 
crumbs, and bake until it is browned on top. 


BEAN 8OUP. 
Bean soup may be made cf left over lima or | 
baked Deans. Frets twucups of beans through | 


celery in one pint of milk, remove the vegetabies | 
and add the milk to the oeans Thicken with | 


possibie. The umbrelia sticks are in natural 
woods, with a straight and not a crookea handle. 
There are some firms which make a specialty of 
selling & good guaranteed silk umbrellafor $65, 
and some exceeding|y plain, bat no doubt of very 
2000 Siig, are marked at $20. Whether the par- 
chase of such an umbrella would be an econowy 
Of Dot remains to be proved. Itis doubtful, as 
umbrellas have the tradition of disappearing, 
and a cheap one is possibly better. 

e*» White pique and marseiiies fiat ascots for 
men are coming again in fashion, and they are 
afcer sill a relief from the poffed scarf of the 
last two or three years. They are tied in the old 
ascot way, and a pretty pin—usually of an out- 
ing suggestion—hoilds the tie in piace, 

An ocd effect is obtained by sewing the 
Dauds of Diack mousseline de sole on white satin, 


one tabdlespoonful each of batter and fivur, ™**!2e4 striped material, with the lines going 


OATMEAL GRUBL. 

Cook one-baif cup oatmeal, one teaspoon salt | 
and two cups bolling water in double boiler two. 
or three bours, Bab through a strainer and | 
dilute a portion as néeded with milk or cream, | 
heat again, season and strain before serving. 

BAKED BANANAS. 

Fill a shallow Deking dish with bananas, | 


up ana down. A gown of this is made with a 


| plain skirt and a bolero, which is worn over ap 


underwaist of shirred blue mousselire de sole, 
which shows as corselet and small yoke. 

«*» Sbirring is seen everywhere, and there will 
be more of it when the summer gowns are 
launched. Shirred sleeves are pretty and are 
considered modish. A charming mode) for a 
mousseline de sole bas shirred sleeves that meet 
lace undersleeves. The bodice is made with a 


peeled and cut in balves, lengthwise and cross- sieeveless, short lace bolero, the tiny revers of 
wise. Allow one level tablespoon sugar, one which are faced with biack velvet. The skirt is 
teaspoon melted butter,a few grains salt, one shirred on the sides and trimmed about the 
teaspoon lemon jaice and two tablespoons water bottom with: quares of lace like those making 


to each banana. Baste frequently with the 


the little jacket 


syrup and bake slowly balf an hour or till, «"» A noveityin waists is made of ecra lines 


bDanenas are red and syrup thick. Serve hot. 


CrasD, woven with a coarse thread and open 











| 





mesh, which makes it semi-transparent. It is 
trimmed with Dands of white linen embroidered 
in colors. or with parrow heavy lace insertion 
and biack velvet ribbon. The material really 
looks like common hop sacking, Dut it is ratoer 
stylish in effect. 

«*. Tn hats,beige- tinted straws are very popular 
8nd gauze or tulle with one very large rose nod- 
ding at one side is a favorite trimming. Ecro 
tulle on @ pure white straw with one immense 
rose of blue or pink at one side is charming 
Tuscan straws in open-work designs are mucb 
word, and crinoline braids form mavy a dressy 
toque, alternated with folds of chiffon or crepe 
White straws are dyed to match the exact shade 
of the costume, and yet all the pretty light 
shades seem to be represented in the new straw 
hate. Rather wide-brimmed sailor hats are 
almost universally trimmed with a scarf around 
the crown, and a huge rosette bow at one side 
This is variously made of soft taffeta ribbon, of 
@80Z6, panne velvet and tulle, aud can be pur 
chased in the sbops all ready for use. White 
panne with biack polka dots makes a very sty!- 
ish rosette and scarf, aod several different paste! 
sbades of ribbon are used in its construction. 





South Boston in 1840. 


BY BENJAMIN B,. WHITTEMORE. 


I have been invited to write a brief art'- 
cle, emoracing the scenes and events famil- 
‘ar to me in South Boston, during my boy- 
hood whilea resident there in the years 
previous to 1840. 

When [| entered the Hawes Grammar 
Sohool ({ think it was in 1838), the school- 
house was undergoing repairs and altera- 
tions, and for some months after I entered 
the school its sessions were held in the old 
lead factory building, located on Fourth 
etreet near E street. Ono taking possession 
of the schoolhouse on Broadway, the build- 
ing at present knownas Hawes Hall, we 
found it contained two large rooms, an 
upper anda lower one, where the pupils 
were assembled like sheep and goats, the 
boys going to the “ grammar’”’ room in the 
upper story and the girls to the ‘' writing”’ 
room in the lower etory in the morning and 
changing rooms in the afternoon. The en- 
tire number of children of the district of 
South Boston were then accommodated in 
that building. Some interesting details of 
the manners and customs of the schools 
might be given, but space will hardly per- 
mit my indulgence in reminiscences in that 
direction, and I will proceed to the more 
definite purpose of this article. At the 
period of which I speak, South Boston pre- 
sented the appearance a beautifal saburban 
vil'age, Broadway being its principal street, 
with many newly built residences standing 
in the midst of gardens more or les: ext -n- 
siva, but exceedingly tempting to the youtb- 
ful eye with their display of frulis and 
flowers. 

Buta goodly portion of the territory on 
this street was unoccupied, and furnished 
open fields on which the boys found ample 
room for their summer and winter sports. 
Between Broadway and Fourth streesand C 
and D streets there was a pond that afforded 
a fine rink for skating. An unexpected 
baptism and rescue from the chilly waters 
of this pond will always remain in my mind 
as a dismal reminiscence. 

Fourth street was sparsely settled at that 
time, while stretching along the marsh from 
Boston to Dorchester was “the Tarnp)ke,”’ 
now Dorchester avenue, with water at high 
tide covering the space on either side. 
First, Second and Third streets were pro- 
jected, but very little bailt upon. 

Down on the easterly side of the penin. 
aula, probably on First street, were the 
chain factory, chemical works and glass 
factorier, while two or three shipyards con 
tributed to the life «nd industry of the 
piace. But the greatest change that time 
has wrought will be noted, when I describe 
the scene from Mt. Washington, orthe Old 
Forts,” as we called them, located on the 
spot where the ‘‘reservoir”’ has been seen 
for ao many years. Atthattime, save the 
Mt. Washington House (now the Blind 
Asylam) Mrs. Barrill’s school for young 
ladies, a little colony near the Hawes 
Charch and the House of Correction on the 
east side, as one stood on the forts he saw 
only an unbroken, grassy slope, extending 
to Dorchester Bay, across which he beheld 
the farms, which occupied the territory 
of the good old country town of 
Dorchester. I particularly recall the shores 
of this bay in their entire sweep, deati- 
tute of every sign of buildings, with the 
pebbly beach, on which I delighted to play. 
I should speak of the residence of Hall J. 


P . 
et he a ee 





Howe, which occupied an eminence not far 
from the forts, and nearly as high as the 
forte, commanding a delightfal prospec’. 
The Mt. Washington House, as I under- 
stand it, was bailt as a summer resort for 
well-to do Bostonians, but for some reason, 
probably its remoteness from the city and 
the convenience of the business men of that 
day, it was not a success. Taoink of 
ite magnificent view, and then imag- 
ine how little our ancestors of that 
day thought of indulging themselves 
in excursions away from the shadow 
of Beacon Hill! Possibly the fact that 
the only public conveyance from South 
Boston to the city at that time was by omni- 
buses (called ‘*‘ hourlies ’), which ran once 
an hour, may explain why thrifty Boston 
merchants did not venture so far frcm 
business. Everybody at that time was sup- 
posed to pay strict attention to business six 
days in the week and to “go to meeting” 
on the seventh. Any departure from an 
observance of the Sabbath was made the 
subject of prayerful investigation by the en- 
tiresommunity- Vacations for adults were 
almost unknown, and children were for- 
tunate in a four weeks’ release from echool 
duriog the month of August. The people 
of Sonth Boston were mostly of the middle 
class of mechanics and shopkeepers, and 
having small surplus of cash their children 
knew little of the loxuries that mark our 
mvudern time. The resuit was that a large 
pomber of the prosperous men and wemenp 
of today, whose childhood was spent in th's 
suburb, bave to thank the industry, fru- 
gality and abstinence of those days for the 
health and vigor which they now enjoy. 








HISTORICAL, 





——The first church ip Boston, a thatched log 
structure, was erected in 1682 on State street, 
just south of the Old State House, on the site of 
Brazer’s building. 

—— The Back- Bay district was gained from the 
salt-water tides by filling in, mainly betweer 
1857 and 1887, the land sales giving the State s 
profit of $8,600,000 above costs. 

——Kilby street (once eleven feet wide, and 
called Mackerel lane) leads south from State 
street between the site of the Bunch of Grapes 
Tavern, foanded ia 1718, and a Patriot hea?- 
quarters, where Wasbington and hiscfiicers were 
banqueted in 1776, and the British Coffee House, 
frequented by the Tories and Royal officers. 

——Faneuil Hal), ‘The Oradie of Liberty,” 
was built in 1742, by Peter Paneull, the Hogue- 
not merchant, for a market and public hall, ana | 
presented to the town. Smibert,the ploneer 
paloter, was the architect, It was reboiit after 
a fire,in 1758, and dedicated by James Otis, and 
much edlarged in 1806, Bulfinch being the 
architect. 

——Boston was called Shawmut, weaning 
“The place where boats go,” by the Indians; | 
Tri Montaine, by the early Eoglish settlers at 
Onarlestown, from the three boid peaks of 
Beacon Hill; and finally Bosto (in 1680), by the 
order of the Massachueetts Legisiature, after a 
Lincolnshire seaport from which some of its 
people came. 

—~—Kipng’s Chapel Burial Ground, the oldest in 
Boston, dates from 1680, and contains the re- 
mains of the three governors Winthrop, Gover- 
oor Shirley, Gov. Leverett, Governor Eudicott 
Jobo Winslow, Lady Andros ana Cotton, Daven- 
port, Oxenbridge and other iliustrious divines, 
with Brattice, Sheafe and other great Colonial 
merchants, and learned jadges and several 
gallant officers. 

——The first owner of Scollay square was 
Edward Bendall, whom the Puritans drove 
away, and then part of the land came to Davida 
Yale, brother of the founder of Yale College. A 
century ago most of the square was covered by a 
wedge-shaped heap of ramshackle buildings, the 
chief of which belonged to William Scoilay, of a 
Scottish family from the lonely Orkney Islands 
scollay’s building was tora down in 1871, leav- 
ing the present great triangular open space. 

——The Old State House, atthe head of State 
street, wae dunt in 1748,in the walisof its 
predeces:or, erected in 1713, and on the site of 
the Town House of 1657; and for halfa century 
the Honorable Provincial Oouncil and the State 
Senate met in the eastern hall, and the House of 
Representatives in the western hal). Here, 
scoordiog to John Adams, ‘' Independence was 
bora’; and for fourteen years Samuel Adams 
and Gancock, Otis and Quincy and other patri- 
ote resisted British aggressions, with fiery 
elcquence. Here the Stamp Act clearances were 
burned; the British troops were quartered, in 
1768; Generals Howe and Olinton held their war 
conneils, surrounded by cfMicers clad in scariet 
aod lace, and the State Oonstitution was 
planaed 

——BSchool street was so named because the 
Latin School stood here from 1634 to 1844, first 
on the back part of the King’s Ohapel site, and 
after 1748 on the Parker House site. Here 








26th Inst I had w badly sor 2 
asing six different — — io a 
I never got relief til! I usea Radway’s — 
Relief, which eased the pain at ODo# and — 
mo ia two days. My father, who is 54 —— 


says: “ Radway’s Ready Reliet and Badwege 


Plisare the best of all ‘medicines » We k 
them in the bouse the year roung. a 
Rospecttul|y. 
THOS. HANSBOROUGH, Bpecial — 0 
Hall. — 





A Cure fer all Celds, Coughs, “ere 1 hroat 
Influenza, Brenchitis, Pacumenia 
Swellieg of the Soints, Lumbaygeo 
Iuflammatieas, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Frestbites,' Chilbiaias, Headache. 


P Teothaches, Asthma, Diticuls 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
twenty minoter. NOT ONE HOUR after aint 
ing this need any one SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
Gold by|Drugg!str. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New Yor 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT T+ 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Bcollay 8q. 


Vesrert of the large hotels to Union Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 






— 










LARGEST BOOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 oe day and upward). Steam heat 
end electric light in every room in the house 


$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conver 
mnce at moderate prices. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break 
fasts at #) cents and table d’hote dinner at # 
cents are famous. 








C. A. JONES. ~ 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


# Guperb Edition, Beautifally Iliastrated, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume \s 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on a! 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘My Oat Tom,” A Ost 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home 
less Oat,” “* A Oat Story,” “The Subway Oat,” “a 
Hospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author cocid be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens o' 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensad!e to 
any ow erof oneof the valuable and beautifo! ani 
mala.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and If his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire t 
do better than he has done. Altogether the prospec 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest 
ing reading.”— Country Gentleman, Albany, N. ¥ 

** Those who are lovers of cats wil! fnd much that 
is interesting and instractive in this book.’ j 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
fally illustrated.”--QOur Fellow Creatures, Obicag 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully tillurtrated.’ 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Maes. 

Intwo different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, »o#! 
paid. Forsale by booksellers generally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publiskers, 
330 Washington Street Besten, Mass 




















NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a ps!" 
of thoroughbreds Is not all that is necess.'s 
A horse to be active, sty!'shand servicead|< 
must be well. You feed properly, that 's 
nos all. You should feed also his sk! 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by usict 
GLOSBERINE. - For sale by all deales 
Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents 











Eliot. Bowdoin, Enustie, Winthrop, aos 
Bowditeb, Orlr, Hillard, Samper, Emr’ 
Motiey. Parkman, Evarts, Pbillips Broors 
Devens Mather, Ohanving, H W_ Heecher. J 
F. Olarke, E. E. Hale, and many other notacr 
The immense and famous wii'e marble Par 
House was founded in 1855, ty Harvey 
Parker,and after fre quent eplargemen's, in |” 
dedicated its super> elght-story, chatesn ' 
extension on the corner of Tremont street 
late T. O. P. Burnham, the owner of this corner’ 
(11,984 feet of land), bad a bitter feud w#!' 
Parker, and for many years refused [0 se! 
the coveted ground. When peacefal ces 
closed their warfare the land was scqoirec 
the hote! extension at a cost of $200,000 

——Thne Granary Borial Ground bas more 
tinguished inmates than any other, includ! 
Governors Sellingham, Dommer, Hanc * 
Samuel Adams, Bowaoln, Sullivan, Summer a00 
Gore; three signers ofthe Declaration of | © 
pendenos, including Robert Treat Paine, Peter 
Paneull, Paul Revere, Jeremy Belknap, Uris® 
Cotting, Oblef-Jastice Sewa!!, Mintmaster Hu 
Mayor Phillips, the Huguenot colopy and tae 
victias of the Boston Massacre, Frank \°* 
parents bave the most conspicuous monume"! 
erected in 1827 by cit!z ns to replace one pul "F 
by the philosopher himself. This pes oetol bere 
ground was founded in 1660, and receive bee 
trees in 1830; the high iron fence and ivy- - 
granite portal in 1840; and the memorial bre?’ 
tablets in 1882. 

——Eighty per cent. of tae cattle raised in Ura 


guay are used in making “jerked bee = : 
West Indian markets. Liedig’s Extract of Meat 





studied Franklin, Hancock, Adams, Everett, | Company copsames 160,000 head annaally 
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POETRY. 


(Original). 
po Bist WIE EINE SLUME. 
vrom the German of Heine). 
Thou seemst like a morning flower, 
go sweet and pure and fair. 
| gaze on thee and to my neart 
a sadness doth repair. 


; fain upon thy head would lay 
My hands and prayers repeat: 
rnat God may keep thee evermore 


So fair and pure and sweet. 
KHORENE M. ANTRBASSIAN, 


—r — —— 
urn JOY OF LIVING. 


© give me the joy of living, 

apd some glorious work to do; 
A spirit of thankegiving, 

with loyal beart and trae: 
some patbway to make brighter, 

where tired feet bow stray; 
some barden to make lighter 
While "tis dey. 


© give me the joy of living, 
in the world where God lives, too; 

And the piessed power of giving, 
where men have so mach to do: 

Let me strive where men are striving, 
And belp them up the steep ;— 

May the trees } plant be thriving 

While | sleep. 


On the fields of the Master gieaning, 

May my heart and ban‘s be strong; 
Let me know life’s deepest meaping, 

Lot me sing life’s sweetest song ; 
wito some faithful bearte to love me, 

Let me nobly do my Dest; 
aod, at last, with heaven above me, 

Lot me reet. 
—The Rev. Julian 8. Cutter. 


— 





REMINDING THE HEN. 
» [vs well [ran into the garden,” 
aid Kidy, bis face all aglow; 
‘vor woat do you thiok, mamma, bappened? 
You will never guese It, I know. 


‘The little bruwa hen was there clucking; 
‘Quteut! ’ she'd say, Quick as & wink; 
Then ‘ Cut-cut’ agatn, only slower; 
And then she would stop short and think. 


“ and then she would say it all over, 
ane did look so mad and 80 vexed; 

For mamma, do you Know, she’d forgotten 
The word that she ought to cluck next. 


“Bo I sald * Oa-daw-cat, ca-daw-cut,’ 
as loud and as stroog as I could, 
and she looked ’roand at me very thankfal; 


Mrs. Hildyard’s Choice. 


Just four o’cloek, and Mrs, Hildyard’s drawing 
the fawn spite of sun bitnds, was too warm tor 
finer phases ot repose; but it was one of the 
Sosiest corners in town, as Havers had jast 
remarked, Emerton, who had subsided without 
——— into & greatarmobair, nodded. It 
2 extremely cosey, he admitted to himeelf, but 

h-. cosier when Havers was not there. 
on two men were waiting for Mrs. Hildyard 

‘OOK a Certain innocent delight in allowing 
Deople to cool their heels ; it always gave hera 
touch of pleasure to find them faithtal and stil 
waiting, The men always waited; sometimes 
the women went Sway. She didnot mind that, 
however, She thought very little of otner 
women’s opinion’s of her, trom which it may be 
argued that she was young. 

Mrs. Hiidyard was young; she was four and 
twenty and a widow. Her busband had been 
twice her age,—a saturnine, large man, who 
made great sums of money in the oclty. There 
had never been much love between them, but 
there bad been a kind of candid friendship, 
wbich made the two years of their married lite 
move smoothly, When Hiidyard died his widow 
mourned him sincerely; there was never any 
question of heartbreak about it, Dut her sorrow 
Was not less genuine because it permitted her to 
be pertectiy cheertul six months after his death. 
ae she had been a widow for two 
years, an © considered life a very eptbrall 
and beautiful thing. * — 

“ It’s deviliso bot!” Havers said. 

“ Yes,” said Emerton, eying the other with 
watohbful care. 

“Ieawa horse down at Hyde Park Corner ; 
the poor brute was clean bowled over by the 
heat.”’ 

“Ive Dad enough weather for men,” said 
Emerton. “ It’s killing tor horses.” 

“ Were you at Pettigrew’s last nighi?” asked 
Havers. 

“ No, I couldn’t go; had another engagement.” 

“ I expected to see Mrs. Hilayarad there.” 

“ Ab!” said Emerton, without turoing a bair. 

Atthat moment Mrs, Hildyard came in. she 
greeted the two men with nicely balanced cor- 
Giality; she appeared glad to see them both, ana 
made no secret of it. When sho sat down to 
dispense tea they roused themselves. 

“ What vere you discussing wnen I came in?” 
sheasked. “ Or were you ovth asleep?” 

“I was saying,” said Havers, “ that I expected 
to 800 you at toe Pettigrews’ last night.” 

“ [bad another engagement,” she said. The 
faintest glance of understanding passed between 
herand Emerion. Havers intercepted it, and 
then carefally examined the toe of bis boot. 

“ [believe the first night at tae Lyceum was 
very crowded,”’ he said. 

“ Is was,” sald Mrs. Hildyard. “ I was there. 
My uncie, who is a great first nighter, said he 
had never seen such @ crush before.” Again a 





I tell you, is made her feel good. 


‘Then she flapped, and said, * Out-cut—ca-daw- 
cut’; 
abe remembered jast how It went, then, 
Bot it’s well Tran into the garden— . 
abe might never have clucked right again! 
—Bessie Obandier. 


TRANSITION, 


We go along the road with joy and song, 

Lite children on a special holiday, 

Who, wearled with their lessons, turn to play— 

And in the doing s0 achieve no wrong. 

Toen, suddenly, athwart familiar path 

A shadow falls, we Know not whence nor how; 

And song |s ceased, and smitten toreheads bow; 

Nor fogers take again what music hath. 

Tis not for us to solve the mystery,— 

How eartu can change from sunoy field of 

flowers 

Within a moment to a desert plain,— 

Bot it behooves potential eyes to be 

Uodound, to view In fall the glory hours 

Woileb, speeding by, will never smile again. 
~—Mrs. E.G. Perkins in the Watchman. 








InSsPiR .TION. 
It 's not in the solitary place, 
Where breezes biow across untro iden sward, 
Aod sby wild birts freqaent the open space 
Toat best is heard the message of the Lord. 
Nor yet upon the weed-strewn rocky shore, 
Where waves toss up their fiyiog clouds of spray, 
And bigh above the mighty oceao’s roar 
Sbrilis out the whistiing wind anceasingly. 
The dreadfal quiet lulls the mind to rest, 
The winds and waves chase other thoughts 
away, 
Aad Lospirat'on’s voice is heard the best 
When sounding through the duty of the day; 
Por well-accustomed duties leave the mind 
At lelsare, calm, receptive, unconfined 
—Anita Stuart. 
ee ee 
MOUNKBISK, 
[rose inthe night andthe mooa Jn the night 
was risiug, 
A tall Dlown babble of silver. a ghostly fre, 
White withou’ heat,like Deaaty without desire, 
The moon was rising. 


Was 01 star dared to follow her, one star only, | 


A star witooutnams of my knowing, & small 
star lonely, 
Toat pever would win her, and never would tarry 
or tire, 
The streets were empty of fvetand the hearths 
of fre. 
The moon was rising. 
—Nora Hopper. 
— — 
TWO WORLDS. 
rhe worlds in which we live are two— 
The world ** Iam,” and the world “ Ido” 
—By Lyman W. Denton, in Harper's. 








A tarmerl wot of once had quite a spell 
Overdoing the work that he found; 
His neighbors declared that in digging bis 
well 
He ran the thing Into the ground. 
—Onicago News. 


— > 


Since it lords it o’er everything else that’s | pertectiy sincere. Emerton felt that Havers bad 


awheel 
lis proper to call it the naughty-mo-Dile. 
—Elilott’s Magazine. 





My lady ts a heartless jade, 
Of heart the minx is wholly free. 
Yet she’s a sweet and gentie maid; 
You see, she’s given her heart to me. 
—Philaéeiphia North American. 
Said farmer Jones, * I need cash, 
And I need it pretty bad.” 
Sa city chap with green goods 
Got all the coin he had, 


If life’s tart Drewage fill thy coup, 

Pause not, but bravely drink it up; 

Por If you dawdle—sad mistake— 

Tae world will note the face you make. 
—Obicago News. 


No sighing winds can make me sad; 

When skies are dull my heart is glad; 

For then Prue wears, the gloom to mock, 

Her violet bat and sweet gray frock. 
—Ubicago Record. 


Nor tor ty Cays—nay—eighty would 

Soff xe me, if repent I could 

Of all the mean things, maseed together, 

I’ve tald about this winter’s weather. 
—Detrolt Free Press. 


+ 


Vicious folks aye nate to see 
The works of virtue thrive. 
—Barns. 























The poet sings the weary while 

Ere spring shall bless us with her smile; 

Bat, lo, with jssts and breezy chats 

Yon drummer ts selling sailor hate. 
—Onicago Record. 


The brown backwheat is out of date, 
; The oyster is non est; 
The rhubarb ple has come to town, 
Spring gives ice cream a z 3st. 





—Puck. 
_—_ — w 
The early bird may catch the worm 
All right, all right, but, say, 
Have you noticed that the man who gets 
To work about midday,— 
Who opens up his desx along 
A>out balf after ten, — 
Is the one who corries home the most 
OF that which a: zzle* mer ? 
— _bicagy Times-Herald, 





glance passed between Mrs. Allayara ana E ner- 

ton; this time Havers missed it. 

| “™ Bvery one always says toat,” he said. 

“IVs become the right thing to say,” said 

Emerton ; “ it dosen’t do any one any harm.” 

“ Doesn't it strike you as fvolish to keep on 

| Sayluga thing that ooviousiy can’t be true?” 

| Havere asked. 

“No,” said Emertoo. “ Why should it? The 

| Wor la’s too old to relapse into strict truthiuiness 

| Atthis time ofday. We're always saying things 

| that oDviousty can’t be true.” 

| “OD, yes, in other matters, [ suppose a man 

| Rover looks at & Woman without saying or look- 

| log Something not qaite the truth; it’s always a 

| little more or a liitie leas. 

| “That's qolte troe,’ said Mrs, Hildyard. 

| “ Will you bare some more tea, Mr. Havers?” 
“IT don’s think it is trae,” Emerton said, “It 

| depends on your man ” 

| “ And on the woman,” added Havers. 

“In time,” sala Mre. Hii¢yara, “you might 

| Doth become philosophers.” 

“ When aman becomes a philosopher,” said 
Havers, in the slightly sententious manner that 
always annoyed Mrs. Hiidyard,*‘ne is on the 
verge of dissolution. Youth is never philosophi- 
cal, and what good is wisdom to an old man? ”’ 

* It’s a great deal of good,” said Mrs. Hildyard. 
“ Think of—think of—Herbert Spencer.” Havers 
waved a deprecatory hand. 

“Herbert Spencer is not a philosopher,” he 
| said. Emerton smiled, and in the pause that fol- 
| lowed let bis eyes rest on Mrs. Hildyard. 
| @he was certainly the daintiest of women, he 
thought. She bad a birdlike poise of head, alert 
and graceful; a complexion that showed the 
| Dlood as clearly as fine porcelain lets through 
| the glimmer of fre; her nair bad that russet 

tinge which makes a man think vaguely of 

orchards and open air. He was not atall sure 
| that Mrs. Hildyard cared greatiy for him; her 
| experience of life seemed so much broader thav 
his that he could not be quite sure how she re- 
| garded him. He was oaly a year older than she, 

so that he bad no advantage there. Hesvers, on 
| the other hand, bad had a more varied life. He 
| had seen the world under many aspects, he bac 
| faced dangers coolly, he bad won the confidence 
|} of men in bigh places. And ia spite of certain 
| reservations Emerton admired and liked him. 

* By the way,” said Emerton, “I have some 
tickets for Oovent Garden next Wednesday. 
* Die Meistersinger ’—Da BReszke, you Know. I 
thought, Mre. Hildyard, that perhaps you'd like 
to go.” 

* I shoal4 love it!” said Mrs. Hildyard. 
“Bat ive for next Wednesday. You have 
already engaged to go to the Haymarket with 
me and Colonel Oliver,” said Havers quietly. 
The faintest Diush rose to Mrs. Ailéyard’s 
cheeks 

“Ofcourse!” she said. “ Forgive me for 
| orgetting. Then I’m afraid I mast miss ‘ Die 
| Meistersinger’ this time, Mr. Emerton.” 

Emerton bowed and played with bis cup. He 
felt that Havers bad scored, and he could not 
grudge him a temporary victory. 

“ If you are very anxious to hear De Rerzte 
again this season,” said Havers, after a pause, 
“pray cancel your engagement with me and 
go.” 

Kmerton glanced at him quickly; the man was 


scored again; he began to havea generous ad- 
miration for bim. He consaited his own heart 
an‘ found that be would not have had so anself- 
ish @ regard for bis lady’s happiness. 

* De Reszke will be singing again,” be said, 


bim an fort to say this, and he did notlook at 
Mrs. Hildyard as he spoke, 

“T should not thiok of breaking my engage- 
ment with you!” Mrs. Hildyard said to Havers 
decidedly. 

When Emerton left that afternoon he felt dis- 
tinctly unhappy. He wentto his rooms, had a 
cold bath, and smoked four cigars before tran- 
quilllity returned to him. He had ro self conceit, 
and he felt that, on the whole, Havers was a 
petier man tnan himself. This conclusion de- 
cided him to hurry matters, for although he 
ackuowledged Havers tobe the better man, he 
had no intention to play into his hands. It was 
a fair game between them, and the chances lay, 
not on the knees of the gods, buton the lips of 
Mrs. Hildyard. 

Soon after ber visitors had gone, and when 
Mrs. Hildyard’s pretty brows were wrinkled 
with thought, Ooloneil Oliver entered the room. 
He was Mrs. Hildyard’s uncle, who managed to 
pass avery easy and comfortable existence in 
the not unpleasant tasx of steering his niece 
through the shoals of young widowhood. His 
theory of life was of the simplest,—to trust no 
woman, to look upon every man as & possibie 
enemy, and to treat all enemies, for diplomatic 
purposes, as friends. His practice was otner- 
wise, for he trusted all women like a child, he 
was simple and tender in bis friendsbip, and he 
had not an enemy in the world. Old Ojiver was, 
indeed, the easiest of guardians, and any man 
might have made love to Mrs. Hildyard under his 
very nose without bis being conscious of it. 

“ Who were your visitors?” he asked. 

She told bim 

“ They come here pretty often, don’t they? ”’ 

* Not oftener than other people.” 

“Ab!” hesaid, “Ilike ’em both. Havers is 
clever, Emer.on dashed pleasant. I’ve thoaght 
once or twice they were getting rather fond of 
you, Nellie.” 


most foolish things! ”’ 





“and Mre Hildyard can arrange snother even- 


other woman. But if people will marry they 
might do worse.” 

Mrs. Hildyard was thinking agaip, and hardly 
heard what the colonel was saying. 

“ Don’t forget,” she said, * thaton Wednesday 
we're t> go to the Haymarket with Mr. Havers. 
And do remember to put on a new sbirt, not one 
of those old, old things you’re so fond of.” 
“They were good enough in my day,” he 
grumbled. “Bot if you remind me again on 
Tueaday, I will see about it.” 

“And you might let me have my diamonds for 
that evening,” she said. He opened his eyes and 
looked at ber from ander inquiring brows, but he 
was too wise to question her. 

Emerton did not hurry matters, bat by 
Wednesday eveving he had worked himself up 
to such a pitch of excitement that there was 
nothing for it but to get into a bangsom and drive 
to tne theatre. He was rather late, but by good 
fortane he secured a stall, and took his place in 
& rapidly filling house. The orchestra was half 
through the overture, and before he could dir- 
cover Mra. Hildyard the lights were down and 
the curtain up. He began to feel uncom- 
fortable; perhaps she had repented alter 
all and had not come, just as she had 
escaped from the Pettigrews’ to go to the 
Lyceum with him and the obedient colonel. 
Perhaps she had been expecting fim to call and 
renew bis offer;perhaps by this time she was 
very angry with him; perhaps she bad chosen to 
put bim out of her mind altogether, and be and 
ali bis hopes were to be cast adrift. He looked 
at the stage Vacantiy,as amanina muse looks 
vaguely at a picture; only a detached phrase 
here or there made any impression on his brain, 
and when tne end of the first act came be rose 
wearily to go out. Allat once, however, he sat 
down again, tully alive. Two rows in front of 
him he had caught sight of Mrs. Hildyard’s 
beautifuland animated profile; on Ler left sat 
Oolone! Oliver,on Ler right Havers. An ironic 
conversation between two exasperated gep- 
tlemen in the gallery caused her to turn around. 
She saw Emerton, recognized bim with a little 
bow and fiicker of tne eyelids, and weut op 
talking quietly to Havers. Havers, on bis part, 
was speaking very earnestly; the tense aititade 
of bis shc ulcers indicated effort, At intervals 
be glanced a: his companion ike one who wishes 
covertly to see the effect of a story on his audi- 
tor. Emerton felt ancomfortadie;.be could not 
Dear & word of what passed between them, but 
be bad rather the feeling of an eavesdropper and 
began to wish he had not come. 

But he waited to tne end of the second act, and 
then to the end of the third. Mrs. Hildyara 
looked particuiarily Driiliant that night; the 
desire of the moth for the star was strong ia bim. 
a6 was Dotjeaious of Havers; he only envied 
him bis seat, (hat was all. It was a fair game, 
and be was prepared to play it :qaareiy. He 
wondered how Havers was cultivating bis oppor- 
tuvity—cleverly, he made no doubt. He reso 
lately refused to watch them, and succeeded in 
getting a faint impression of what the fourth act 
was about. 

As the theatre emptied, he managedto reach 
Mrs. Hildyard’s side. 

* {thought you were going to Covent Gar- 
den,” she said. 

“ Bo L was,”’ he said,‘ if you bad been aole to 
go. Loame where I could see you.” 

* If you were so anxious o see me,” she said, 
“ you might bave called.” 

“I'm coming to see you tomorrow morning,” 
he sald. 

* You speak as though you bad decided about 
it long ago.” 

“Ba Laid. I decided three days ago.” 

* Woy tomorrow particularly?” 

“Foran unimportant reason,” he said, “ bat 
it pleased my conscience. Gooi night.” He 
noaded to Havers and Colonel! Olver apd slipped 
away. 

Toe next morning he called on Mrs. Hildyarda 
He assured himself thathe was perfectly cool— 
and so he was antil his hand was on the 
knocker; then he went to pieces. The collapse 
was 80 unexpected that he incontinently thought 
0. fight. That, however, being impossibie, be 
had to st fis bis nervousness between the front 
door and the drawing room. This he did by the 
not uncommon pian of drifting into reckiess- 
ness. Foratime the carefai reserve of Mrs. 
Hildyard’s demeanor kept him in strangling 
check; but all at once his discretion snapped 
like a dry twig. 

“I can’t keep it In any longer!” he blurted 
out. “I love you! If you tell me to go away, 
I'll go, and—and—I want you to marry me. I 
know it seoemsabeurd. I’ve nothing to give you 
except my iove. I shall never do anything great 
or make anametor you. I’m not in the least 
clever; but if you'll only take me for what I am, 
Vvl—” Be broke off. There was a most be- 
coming moisture in Mrs. Hildyard’s eyes; her 
voice had a tremulous softness that made Emer- 
ton suddenly look up. 

“I don’t want you to do spything great o 
make aname for me. Do you think I should 
love you apy better if you dia? I will marry 
you—as you are.” 

Boe rose as she spoke, a d Emerton sprang up 
with a little, joyful ory, and fad ber in bis arms 
before Le could speak a word. His victory had 
been so easy that it dazed bim. To possess the 
desire of his heart was almost too richa con- 
quest, and Mrs. Hildyard’s cheek was wet—wet 
with the happiest tears. 

* Last night,” Emerton said a littie later, as 
they sat band ion band like cbildreo,“‘asI was 
watching you I thought whata borribie thing it 
would be to lose you—to know that you would 
never come any nearer to me.” 

“You mustn’t think about such things any 
more. Here is Colonel Oliver. Tell him all 
about it.” 

Later in the day Emerton met Havers. The 
latter was ratber downoast, but he welcomed the 
other quite cordially. Emerton told him that he 
was engaged to Mrs. Hildyard. 

“ I expected it,” Havers said. “I proposed to 
her myself last night, and was refused. It was 
at the end of the second act.” 

* Poor old chap!” Emerton said. * I’m sorry.” 


wearily. 

“[ gave you afair chance, didn’t I?” asked 
Emerton eagerly. ‘ I never saw her after that 
afternoon last week. I guessed how things were 
golng, and I made up my mind to wait uttil 
today. If you had won lest nigat —”’ 


although the chance never came,” 


parted, Havers to cure bis hurt as best he might, 


“I shall get over it,” Havers said, a little | excsed or 


erocu'es B24 snowdrops were blooming to- 


You poor things of 

“ '” said @ tall, little snow- 
drop, swayidg back and forth on her slender 
stem above the crocuses, “ Sow cold you look! 
It is you should be named for the snow instead 
ofl. It roalle makes me shiver to look at you, 
you are so white! Now I, you see, have beauti- 
ful gree embroidery on’my frock, green as the 
grass and trees will be by and by. Every one 
who sees me cries: ‘0, spring is coming! 
Here is & 6Lowdrop!’ But you,—I don’; wonder 
they hardly look at you.” 

“ I’m sure we all have green things growing up 
around us,” ventared one newly opened crocus, 
bolder than the rest. 

“Pooh! Those are only leaves. Every one 
bas leaves,” said snowdrop, tossing her head. 

“ Grass Diades are leaves, too,’’ murmured the 
crocuses, Yet they could not forget the words 
of the snowdrop; and they became very sorrow- 


along the folds in| ——Itis said that 610 inches of rain fellino e 
of ap unequal diamond. Now| year at tropical iAsia. Two hua- 


se zing the paper below the ends of the cones, | dredand fifty-four inches of rainfall has been 
fold it backward so as to have two more| recorded in one year at Mahabuleswer,ino the 
regular equal points. When this tas been done | Western Ghants of Indis. At Vera Oraz, Mexico, 
to each of the eight cones the result will be a| 278 inches of rain has fallen. 
perfect diamond, with a smaller diamond in the | Guadeloupe, West Ladies, 292 inches has fallen. 
centre. Theneachone of the cones must do At San Louis de Maranham, Braz'!, 380 have 
folded again, so as to getall the: points around | been recorded. At Sierra Leone, tropical Africa, 
the centre. Oare must be taken to get the points | 312 inches have been noted. The annual rain- 
aseven andequal as possible. To finish the | fall in the British Islands, among the mountains, 
frog turn the upper points so that they spread | is forty-one inches; on the plains twenty-five 
| A ¥ me: Sovetoas, ane Op Bow points so) inches— forty-five inches of rain falls on the 
TO Ode ae 
to leap around on the floor or table. The paper | the west side of the Scandinavian mountains, 
used Should be otif encugn to retain the 

so aeeee 0 tt, p Hy - 4S to ty ye east side. The amount of rainfall at Boston is 
770g you make is lame, forthen it * certain 


the points bave not been folded evenly. 


In Matoula, 


hg BA west side of England, twenty-seven on the east 


— and only nineteen Inches at Stockholm, on the 


that thirty-nine inches; Hanover, N. H., thirty-sight 
inches: New York, thirty six inches. 








ful, for they wanted every one to love them. And 
next morning, when the angel of the flowers 
came, there was a fcczsn tear in each little pale 
cup. It was very cold that morning, but the 
crocuses did not mind the cold, 


flower angel. 

“ Because snowdrop has been telling us w 
don’t belong to spring, but are only a dit of 
winter that’s left over, and people will be giad 
when we are gone.” 

“ Snowdrop is very vain of ber green mark. 
ings,” said the angel. “ Bat be patient, children, 
and we shall see.” 

18 was still dark for it was very early. Justa 
faint glow showed inthe east where the morp- 
ing star shone brightly, and below the star, as if 
swung from it likea pale, goiden censer, burg 
the slender crescent of the old moov. High ap 
Arcturus fisshed, and northward clear smong 
the lesser constellations gleamed the dipper, 
while still further north following the “ point- 
ers,” the eye came tothe great white star that 
never sets. 

The angel tiow straight east until she found 
the sup, whose messenger she was and told her 


story. 

“ Great King,” she ended. “They are very 
sa0,—the poor, white crocuses. I would some 
new gift might be granted t»> cheer them.” 

* And Decaute they are sad,” asked the king, 
“ do they droop and fade, refasing to live the life 
I bave ordainea?”’ 

“ They lift their heads quite bravely,” said the 
angel, “and await your coming. Only the frozea 
tear lies at the heart of each,” 

“It ie well,” said the king. * Go southward 
now, for the peach t'ees bloom and the magnolia 
begins io bad. They need your care.” 

The angel bowed, and went. 

Then sunrise came {o the great garden. Io 
the esstthe sky grew brighter. Now it was 
soft rose, blending to gold toward the horizoo. 
In the midst of the rose glow still hong tne 
moon and planet, tinged witn faintest golden 
green. Southward violet clouds were turning 
go'd and saffron at their edges. 

As the color grew fathe sky, what was hap 
pening to the wad little crocuses? They were 
sorely growilog taller and more exquisite in 
shape; and—wasitarefisction from tne violet 
clouds that tinted some ofthem? But it stayed 
when the clouds burst into flame. 

Then the sunbeams came, and as they touohed 
ach cup-shaped flower they dropped jewels of 
gold witbip. Even those that bad stayed white 
received the jewels, and those that had caught 
the tinge of violet deepened; while one whole 
family where the sunbeams came last and 
stayed the longest turned to gold all over. 
Whata show they made,—the gold and the 
viole?, and the white streakea with violet, and 
the pure white with gold at the heart of them! 
And how they shouted and sang! 

“ The sunbeams, the sunbeamea are paipting 
us! Ob, shall we be always thus?’ 

* Ves,” whispered the sunbeams, “it is be- 
cause you were humbie and obedient.” 

When the pert snowdrop heard that, she bung 
her head, ashamed to look the great sun father 
in the face. And,as she gazed at the glowing 
crocuses, she grew very meek, and said: “I 
was wr ng; and, ob! youare more Deautifal than 
cap ever hope to be.” 

* Nay, not so!” cried the generous crocuses 
* Never before were you half so lovely as now, 
with your sweet, bended head.” 

And the little sunbeams caressed the snow- 
drops gently, bidding her to be of good cheer; 
for the kind sun-father loved to forgive his 
abildren. But sncowdrop never raised her pretty 
head. All the other snowdrops'hung their heads, 
too; for had they not applauded their sister? 

And. by and by, as the years went on, people 
grew to love the snowdrops for their meekjand 
lowly spirit,as muen as the crocuses for their 
gay [colors; and always the two flower tribes 
dwell close togetb+r ta most perfect harmoay.— 
Obristian Ragister, 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THACKERAY'sS LBETTERS.—" Loulse”: The 
large price tuat was realized at tue Daly sale 
($16,200) for bis collection of Thackeray’s let- 
ters Das attracted widespread attention, and bas 
caused considerable inquiry to be made concern- 
ing the whereabouts of otner Thackeray mate- 
rialin thiscountry. There are many collectors, 
in New York and eisewnere, who possess reascn- 
ably compleve sets of Thackeray's writings in 
firsteditions. Daring resent years, however, their 
ardor and enthusiasm have laduced the dealers to 
be most prreistent and activeia anearthing new 
materia), as well as discovering contribdu- 
tions by Thackeray unknown to the old-time 
collector. It may not be geaeraily known that 
the city of Philadelphia possesses tle fuest col. 
lection of Thackerayin thle country, if not on 
either side of the Atlantic Osean. Tbis has been 
gatoered together within the last ten years by 
Major William &. Lambert, aod is done with so 
much wisdom and discrimipation that there is 
doubt if it will be possible for any fature col- 
lector, nO matter how long bit porse may be, 'o 
even rivai its completeness. 
A tew examples of its contents will 
indicate its completeness and variety. While 
in Paris Thackeray was & correspondent of a 
short-lived English paper called the Oonstliu- 
tiona!. It was toils paper that caused the wreck 
of his fortune in early life, aod made him turn 


“But l didn’t, Toank you, though, for doing | his mind more espectal!y to writing. Among the 
log. The Haymarket closes on Thursday; it| wnat you did. It was generous of you. Not| tarities in Major Lambert's coliection is a com- 
would be & pity to miss the chance.” It cost) many men would have done it. I would bave| plete file of this paper. 
done the same by you. I ask you to believe that, | Toackeray’s books 


Besides having all 
in immaculate condition, 
with toe origins! covers intact, and all the vari- 


“I do believe it.” They shook bands and | ations so dear to the heart of the collector, Mejor 


Lambert’s library contains many presentation 





Joint annuities upon two or more lives also issued 


. -ANNUITIES... 


“Why Go you weep, children?” asked the | 7° Obtain absolute security of investment, maximum rate of income and immunity 


from the care of property, BUY AN ANNUITY IN 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
The Largest Financial Institution in the World. 


Arsets , ‘ ‘ $301,844,537.52 
Liabilities . . ‘ 251,711,988.61 
Contingent Guarantee Fand 

and Divisible Surplus 50,132,548.91 


No medical examination 


required For rates and full information, address 


HOPKINS, KEEP & HOPKINS, Gen’) Agents, 


Company’s Building, 95 Mik St., Bosten. 





MESSRS. TOWLE & FITZGERALD, 
MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON 
STOCK EXCHANGE, i8 POST 
OFFICE SQUARE. CORNER OF 
MILK STREET, HAVE EVERY 
FACILITY FOR THE HANDLING 
OF INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 
LATIVE ORDERS. 





Government Bonds. 





Railroad Bonds, 


Municipal Bonds, 
Ws WZ 
Cash Commission Orders 
executed on New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Ws WZ 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


19 CONCRESS ST., BOSTON. 





MAGNER’S 


Staridard Horse Book 


By D. MAGNER, 


THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY 


Craining, Educating, Caming and Creating Horses. 


—_—_———-COwTEnTs — — 


. 


11, Stallions, 
12. Checking and Blinders, 
- 13, The Mule, 
14, Miscellaneous Habits, 
_ 15, Teaching Tricks, 
16, Equestrianing. 


1. The Horse, bistory, breeds, etc, 
2, Explanations, instincts ee"" 
8, Taming and Educating Horses. 
4, Colt Training. 
5, Fear, to prevent 
and overcome, 












and Emerton to walk on air. Bot the more 
Emerton thought of bis defeated rival the more 
he liked him, and the conviction grew that he 
was a better man than bhimsel!.—Obaries Kennett 
Barrow, in the Sketch. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TSE BOBBIN, 
The robin is the one 
That interrupts the morn 
With burried, few, express reports 
When March is hardly on. 


The robin is the one 

That overfiows the noon 
With her cherubic quantity, 
And April but began. 


The robin is the one 
That, speechiess from her nest, 
Submits that bome and certainty 
And sanctity are best. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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The Legend of the Crocuses and 
Snowdrops,. 


A very long time ago snowdrops and crocuses 
grew only in one beautifal garden; and ali the 
crocuses and all the snowdrops in all the world 
are sprung from those first ancestors. 

I, the eacliest days, instead of drooping their 
heads, the snowdrope grew straight up. Indeed, 
they were pert littie flowers, and excessively 
proud of the delicate green markings that re- 


copies and otoers with uniqae features. 

ETIQUSTTS OF THES DANOB —“Anxious”: The 
follow:ng trom the Ladies’ Home Journal answers 
your qierles: Whea & man is presented to a 
young woman at a dance he usuaily says almost 
at once, ** May I have thepleasare of this dance?” 
After dancing and waiking about the rooms 
two or three times the young men may take 
the girl back to her chaperone and plead another 
engagement—or better, she suggests that he take 
her to her place near her mother or chaperone. 
The lady is the one to first intimate ber desire to 
stop dancing. If aman holosagiri too tightly 
she should drop her hard from his shoulder, so 
as to bring it bstween ber partner and herseitf. 
I¢ be does not take the biat, let her stop dancing 
at once under some pretext so evident that 
he may realizs ber displeasure or disapproval. 
A chaperone should not be lacking in personal 
dignity; nor should she dance while her charge 
is unprovided with a partner. A girl should 
be attentive to her mother or her chaperone, pre- 
senting her friends to her and occasioaally stop- 
ping to say afew words. Both young men and 
maidens should be carefal to remember that 
sheir dancing engagements must be kept. A 
gi:l must not refuse to dance with one man 
under some pretext and then dance with another; 
neither should she dance with the same man 
more than two or three times. A young man 
invited to a boase should dance as early es 
possible with the daughters of his hostess, and 
pay them every possibie attention. 

JAPANESE TOY Faoe.—Little Girl”: The 
littie folks In Japan mske some very interesting 
paper toys, and none is more interesting than 
the frog manufactured out of green paper. First 





oe 17. Stables, 

7. Running Away. 4 

8, Balking. 18. Feeding and Watering, 

9, Bad to Shoe, 19. How Co Tell the Exact Age. 


10. Halter Pulling, 


“WILD PETE.” 






20. Shoeing, 


FOUR ENTIRE CHAPTERS DEVOTED TO THE 


Diseases of Horses and Their Treatment. 


ar2239EEC€ 
THE HORSE is an animal of high and spirited organization, endowed with 








capabilities and faculties which sufficiently resemble man’s to 


come under the same general law of education and government. As a Child be- 
comes a useful man by the proper leading out and leading up of his faculties, so in 
like manner does the Colt tecome a useful Horse. 


sdddvEECE 


The Author of this HORSE BOOK is one 
of the favored ones of this earth because he is 
gifted to discern the nature of Animals and to 
educate them for man’s service, and through this 
volume seeks to give the public the benefit of his 
experience. 

Hundreds of well-known men have expressed 
the opinion that MR. MAGNER’S SYST EM is 
the BEST and MOST HUMANE in existence. 





J. 1. Case, owner of “J. 1. C.” says: 

“ This book * to be understood by every- 
one who handles horses.” 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan State 
Veterinary Association, adds: 
ee. This book contains the most useful informa- 
tion to the owner of a horse that it has ever been 
my — to examine in any single volume 
or work.” 


OI99GE<E 
Large Quarto Volime; 638 Pages; Over One Thousand Mustrations. 


Magner’s Standard Horse Book............... Seeccoccesesescccccooccces 


* My Gear uncle, you're always thinking the 


lleved their whiteness. 
Crocuses, too, in those days were not as now. 


| young man, and not your uncle, I should want to | pistils were all white. 





| Marry you. I don’t say I would marry you; I’m 


One worning, In the wonderful garden, where 


| pot sure that you could be trusted more than any ' would be many, many flowers later in the year, 


cut a piece of paper into & tqaare much larger 
than you expect the frog to be. Draw lines from 


They were smaller, and pure white, without a | the four corners of the square and from the mid- 
“ I don’t blame’em, dear child. If I were a touch of color, Even the little stamens and 


dle of the sides. First fold the paper along the 
diagonal lines, then turn it over on the other 
side and fold italong the lines from the sides. 





Macner's wresdand Hees ace, ow Subscriber, 1 year in advance $3.00 €4 BN) for $4.00 


850 for 7.00 
Miguer’s scauaand Wares Bonk e Memmenovets Flonsnman.-- 122° 12.50 for 10.00 
Moegner’s Standard Horse Book alone will be sent postpaid on receipt of $2.50 be th- 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH NAN, 3 State St., Boston, Mas, 


Three New Yearly Subscriptions to the Massach ts Ploughman.. 6.00 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book.................0: —— —— — — — — — — 2.50 





It will then form a Kind of box which can 
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THE HORSE. | 
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at Lookout Farm. 


All the horses at Lookout Farm, South 
Natick, Mass., stailions, brood mares 
and foals, are in splendid condition, They 
have had 22 foals this season and 20 of them 
are living. The trainers are buey with the 
horses on the half-mile track. Head trainer 
Page ie working 19 horses. His string 
comprises Timbrel (2112): Genevieve 
(2.163): Seddie L. (219): Barney King, 
bay gelding (5), by May King (32.20); 
dam, Lena Wilkes (2.29}),by Barney Wilkes: | 
Ivy Vine, bay mare, yy Lookaway: Bay 
Beauty, bay mare (4), by Lookaway: May 
Wood (3), chestaat filly, by May King; dam, 
Sylvia, by Natwooa (2.18%): Maynette,chest- 
nat filly (3), by May King; dam,Comee’s Sis- 
ter (dam of Aicidalie, 2.103): Brocade, black 
mare, by Baron Wilkes (2.18); dam, Lemon- 
ade (2.273), by Kentucky Prince Jr.: King 
Fisher, biack gelding (3), by Mey King ;dam , 
by Kentucky Prince: May Stemboal, bay filly | 
(3), by May King; dam, Fay, by Stambonl: | 
Young King. bay colt (3), brother to Bingen 
(2.063): Red Etta, bay filly (3), by May King; 
dam, Etta Red, by Rad Wiiker: Chancellor, 
bay gelding (3), by May King; dam, Chanee, | 
by Abdalbrino: Baroness Huguenot, bieck 
filly (3), by Baron Wilkes (2.18); dam, Lady | 
Huguenot (dam of Nelson Allin, 2.273): and | 
Rightaway, bay mare (6), by Lockaway. 

The fastest m'le thas any of she horses | 
has stepped is 2.34. Page worked Timbrel 
amile in that time the other day, and he 
also gave Seddie L. and Genevieve a couple | 
of miles in 2.36, and worked Barney King a | 
mile in 2.363. Page thinks wellof Barney | 
King’s prospects this season. He work d 
him a mile last year in 220 and a halt in| 
107. The two year old, King Ratfus, is a) 
precocious colt. Page opened him out for 
an eighth the other day and he stepped it In | 
20 seconds. He is a good looking and nicely | 
gaited colt. } 

Young King has developed into a big, | 
lusty horse. The standard was put on him | 
the other day and he measured 15 34 haads, | 
and when he was led on to the scales hé, 
tipped the beam at 1097 pounis, and he isa 
very bandsome and smoothly turned colt. | 
There is one foal by him at the farm, out of | 
Protein (2.113), and it is certainly a spleudid- | 
looking youngster. He has been bred to 
eight mares so far this season. Some of | 
the mares are Etta Rd, by Red Wilkes, ont | 
of Dolly Mac, by Harold; Protein (2.113), 
Red Lady, by Red Wiikes; dam, Bonnie | 
Bell, by Daster Golddust; Grey Bear, sister 
to Bessie Benehill (2.053); Thalla, by Con- | 
atantine (2.124), dam, Briar Leaf, by Don 
Carlos; Fay, by Stamboul (2.074), out of 
Dell Fay, by Dal Sar (2.24), ete. 

J. W. Willhite is working 14 head of two 
and three year olds, the moat likely ones | 
being Mazetta, roan filly (2), by May King, 
out of Bauretta (sieter to Early Bird, 2 10): 
hing’s Hussar, bay gelding (3), by May 
King; dam, Lady Bowerman, by Wilton 
(2.193): King’s Sentinel, brown gelding (3), | 
by May King; dam, Sylvia, by Natwood: 
Olive King, a bay filly (3), by May King: 
Vanity Fair, chestnut filly (3), by Bay Kine; 
dam, Fiox, by Electryon: Eagle Crest, biack 
colt (2), by May King; dam, Balle Eagle: 
Jolly J., chestnut colt (2), by Jay Hawk A 
dam, Briarleat, by Don Carlos; and Miss) 
Lewis, bay filly (2), by Bingen. 

Joseph Johnson, the colt breaker, is 
handling 17 yearlings, and superintendent 
Whittemore says they are the best lot of 
yearlings that the farm hes ever bad. 
Among the choicest are Mary King, bay filly, 
by May King; dam, Roberta MoGregor: 
Glideaway, chestnut geldicg, by Look- 
away; dam, Eita Red, by Red Wiikes: | 
Looking Onward, chesinat colt, by) 
Lookaway; dam, Crucible, by Oaward: 
Shootaway, bay colt, by Lookaway; dam, 
Sylvia, by Grand Sentinel. King David, 
chestnut colt, by Mey King; dam, Sylvia, 
by Nutwood: King Car!, bay colt, by May 
King; dam, Cinderella, by Lombardy. Miss 
Lookaway, chestnat filly, by Lookaway; 
dam, Lily Clay, by Kensington. 

Page will move to Readvilie with the) 
campaigning stable about the first of Jane. | 

















Notes from Readville Track. 


The horses at Readville have not made 
much progress the past week, and compll- 
mentary remarks about the weather are not 
often heard. However, the boys do not 
seem to worry about the speed reported 
from other tracks. Slow repeats are in 
order, and while the weather continues as 
changeable as at present itis certainly the 
safest way. Some of the boys caught Arion 
a mile in 2.27 the other morning, which is 
the fastest mile at the track this season. 

Henry Titer bas been a quarter in 36 sec- 
onds with Admiral Diwey, and while it! 
looks fast for a two year old in May it was 
only a jog for the speedy youngster. A 
very promising filly in Henry’s lot is Reco- 
leta, by Arion, out of Javotte, by Wilton. 
With scarcely any work she stepped a half, 
in 1.26 to road cart. Masconomo (3), by 
Arion, out of Houri (2.17), 1s working very 
nicely, and Spera (4), by the same sire, out 
of Kaloa, by Princsaton, pleases Titer very | 
much, 

John Wall went a mile in 2.36 with the 
chestnut mare Wavelite, by Expedition; 
dam, Wavelet (2.244), by Belmont. Baroness 
Mabel (3), by Baron Wilkes, dam by St. 
Be), has not been asked to step miles better 
than 2 50, but trotted a quarter in 354 sec- 
onds with a lot to spare. 

Trainer Carpenter is going slowly with 
allhis horses. His fastest mile to date is) 
in 2293 with Jasper Ayres (209). Wiil 
Leyburn is in magnificent shape, and it is 
doubtful If any past {pacer ever began the 
season with brighter prospects. 

Dr. Porter hag located at the track with | 
a stable of trotters and matinee horses. 
Among the lot is the bay mare Miss Whit- 
ney (sister to Whitney, 2124). This is a| 
remarkably handsome mare and a fast) 
trotter. The doctor also has Cateline and 
Pagsylone, a pair of high-acting chestouts, | 
by Alclayone (2.203), the first out of Kitty | 
Morris (2 30), and the second out of Passy | 
Morris, she by Allectus, out of Kitty) 
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‘HOMEWARD, 2.13 1-4 


RAND, 2.181-2 
WARD, 2.42 1-4 


RUBINSTEIN, 205 





GAGNANT, a151-4 
THE NUN, 2,24 1-4 
TERRILL §&,, 2.10 1-4 





The Sunnyside Farm, Danvers, is repre- | 


sented at the track bythree pacers, viz, 
Hylie T. (2.123), Halo 2d (2.14%) and Ralph 


Tae prices follow: 
Mary Baron, br m (5), by Baron Wilkes; 
dam, Blondie W., by Wellingtoo........ $520 


R., @ bay stallion by Bayard Wilkes (2.112), | Edoa Simmons (2.12%), bIK m (7), by 


dam by Strader’s Cassius M. Clay Jr. 


ley thinke will be a good mare this season. 


Simmocs; dam, Lela Sprague, by Gov. 


i 0nnd0+00400090000080s 000000000000 810 
Bertha B.,bm (6), by St. Oroix; dam, 
Gypsy, by Fred Boone...............000e 200 


Oordero, b b (8), by Larabie; dam, Star- 


She goes with less weightithan last year and | liabt, by Electioneer...................+6 160 


shows great improvement over her last 
year’sform. The two-year-old filly, Chris- 
tine Belle, by San Mateo (213), dam by 
Bourbon Wilkes, has just recovered from a 


McKinley, ch bh (6), by Onward; dam, 
Pablo, Dy AGODIS..........ccccceccee cece 187.60 
Baroness Portia, b m (3), Dy Baron 


Wilkes; dam, Portia Wilkes, by Obar- 


BI Weec0cs cecccescoccccecesecccscese 155 


somewhat severe sickness, This filly showed | ponns, b m, by Eagle Bird...... ———— 140 


sensational speed last fall as a yearling and 


is rated one of the beat of her age at the 
track, which is saying a good deal with such 
colts as Admiral Dewey, Nelile Booka, 
Elmour, by Azmoor, and Patchen Wilkes 
Jr., by Ashland Wilkes, as competitors. 

Maurice Cahill has added three green 
ones, all by Brick Wilkes, to his string. 
His fastest mile this season was one in 2 45 
with Zmbrino (2 243). Maurice thinks well 
of the biack stallion Village Blacksmith, 
by Cornell. He bas trotted a quarter in 40 
seconds in his wo:k and acts as though he 
would learn to go fast. 

John Payne’s fastest mile this season is 
one in 2 40 with The Admiral (2.243), by Be 
Sure. Frank Bogash (2.04}) looks fit to race 
for his life, and is as sound and clean asa 
new dollar. arly Bird Jr. (2114) is in 
grand shape, and trainer Payne thinks he 
will make a good showing in his clasr, as 
he displays great improvement over his last 
year form, 

Allie Trout is expected to arrive at the 
track with the Maplehurst Farm horses 
this week, and trainer John Young of 
Allen Farm writes that he will be there in 
a few days. 

Mr. H. O. Aldrich has sent the following 
horses to the track to be fitted for matinee 
races: Gussie Leonard (2.184), Burlington 
Boy (2.152) and the chestnut gelding Bardan, 
These horses are in charge of Fred Ames, 
who has been with Caldwell Brothers on 
Chardon street for severe] years. 

Cello (2.174), Maizie Sidney (2.133), and the 
rest of Col, M. F. Drinkwater’s racing‘stable 
are quartered at the track. 





The MacLeod Sale. 
There was a large crowd of horsemen 


Morris. Dr. Porter says that Cataline is | present at the auction sale of W. G. 
the fastest trotting cob in Boston, andthinks Macl.-od’s trotting stock at Cambridge, 
him capable of taking arecord well inside| Wednesday, May 16. The stock looked 
the list. Feline, chestnut mare (4), a sister|rongh and was not shown to the best 
to Passylene, is beautifully gaited and | advantage. Under the circumstances, the 
promises to train to a fast record. | prices were good, with one or two excep- 
tions. 


— —— — | The bargain of the sale was that good 
race mare Edna Simmons (2.124). She was 

Horse Owners! Use — down to the bid of Abe Johnson, 
GOMBAULT’S Brockton, for $310, and if she never races 


Caustic 2 ein 


The highest price of the ‘sale, $520, was 
Bs i received for the five-year-old brown mare 

a 8 a m Mary Baron. She was purchased by Henry 
A Safe Speedy and Positive Care | ©. Jackson of Boston, who will use her on 
the road. 

The three-year-old colt Oordero, by 
Larable (212), out of Starlight (2.15%), 
acied like a trotter, and looks like a good 
trade, at $160. He was bought by John 
Crompton, Medford, who will send him to 
Bara er for development. 














5 Sts ever used. Takes 
mild or sev: 








Baron Maxwell,b ¢ (2),by Baron Wilkes; 

Gam, Verdant, by Almont Jr........... . B 
PROPSBTY OF MB. SNOW, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
Marietta Wilkes, ch m(8), by Don Piz- 

zarro; dam, Natmonte, by Nutwood....8380 


Worcester Notes. 


A few more spadefuis of loam and a little more 
work with the roller will make our new track a 
thing of reality. Old man Jackson, whom the 
committee bas biredto see that old man Hen- 
pessy does not work any stone into the Joam, is 
faithfaliy attending to his duty,and stones will 
be a rare commodity. CUontractor Tupper is 
rushing along the fence,and by Memorial Day 
it wil' be completed, so that the bicycle clab can 
give some racing. Thus, a little grain of water 
and a little grain of sand makes a mighty ocean 
into a pleasent land. 

“peaking of water, the new track comes pretty 
near to being surrounded by it, having North 
Pond Dam on one side, and a brook running 
through it, to say nothing of the leaks o!f water 
which in spring make this place quite a floating 
peninsula. But then, what of that, we bave got 
good grounds, and will bave as good a haif- mile 
track as anyin New England. It is true tbat 
Joho Kaibbds offered to give a purse fora gondols 
race and also a purse for regattas, but the con- 
mittee was not sure of the water ia September, 
so had to decline the kind offer. 

Wher the grounds and track are completed si! 
eyes will be. turned to the Driving O ab to see 
what itis goingto do. While it is true that there 
is a clroult meeting advertised, yet itis not troe 
that the Driving Olub has really signified its iu- 
tention of hiring the track. President Watson 
hasn’t given an opiaion yet. 

One of the most anxious watchers of the track 
day by day is 8. D. Houghton, who le waiting to 
commence work on the track with his stsing of 
horses. Never mind, Dana, your patience wil! 
be rewarded soon, 

A widow complains in one of the columns 
of our daily papers, and jastiy, too, of being 
assessed, as her property abuts what is called 
the new speedway. She asserts that this speed- 
way is only for the rich, and that the poor hav+ 
to soffer if they are property holders abutting 
this so-called place to speed fast horses. Some 
few years ago the horsemen of this city petitioned 
for a speedway, and the road on Mill street was 
asked for. Now every horseman or road driver 
ip this city knows that the ride through Mil! 
street was beautiful. Natare had been generous 
with it, and the cool breezes from the large pond 
on one side made it a delightful spot. 

Well, the petition went through and was 
granted Then the road commissioner began to 
dig and what was formerly beautifal became 
cheor. Soon it was impossibie for any one to drive 
through it. The sign “ Street closed” was put 
up, and borsemen had to go back to the bonie- 
vard, where bicycles and automobiles terrified 
horses and horsemen. This state of things 
continued, and today there is a road through 
Mill street that is a disgrace to Worcester 
There is no speeding, and if the city of Worcester 
assesses & poor widow or a rich nabob for asy 
improvements, it does wrong, for there is neither. 

Dr. ¥. A. Olin of Southbridge was in town Fri- 
day on his way to Springfleld. He says that he 














Every Owner, 
Trainer, 
Driver 


srould have o No. 18 i 
Manusi—tbe —st {book aa —2* 
uuoetrat⸗o all the great speed produc. “ 
ness ever placed on the marke: 
equipments used about the trotter a 
siso the handsomestjiine of buyvy. on. 
Sarrey and all other harness tor 
purposes. 


Glance Over 
‘The Famous 
'Treeless Saddle. 


This is‘our Biue Ribbon) Sadaie which is 
Griving out all otber saddles—fts every 
horse perfectly—never chafes or makes the 
back sore. You cannot afford to be Without 
it. Our No. 18 Manual tells ali about — 
be used with any kind of harness. With | 
you can change any kind of harness to a two 
mipute or other patent harness orto ay "| 
style breast collar harness, 


The Blue Ribbon 
‘Track Harness. 


The greatest harness ever placed on the 
market. With the Blue Ribbon Saddle you 
can change this harness from a breast. 20lia 
barne’s to any style of harness you desire 

Darr Twr-winute Record or apy other— 
meskes an elegant buggy harness or cart 
a grades from the cheapest {o the 

t. 


New Century 
Hopple. 


It you want a setof Hopples send at once 

for our No. 18 Oentury Manos!, and on page 
| 77 you will find fllustratea and thoroughly 
described the greatest hopple and the best 
ever placed on the market. If you don’t say 
$0 send your bill to us for all the trouble we 
put youto. To look at the illustrations and 
read the description and see the price, wi!!! 
convince you that the “ Oentury’ is the 
hoppie you want. 


Horseboots. 


Illastrated by beautiful photographic plates 
our line isons of the best—there are other 
g00d ones too, but we guarantee ours not to 
chafe—holds their shape, and to be the neat 
est and lightest boots on the market, 
strength and wearing qualities consicered 
All are described in this book which we or 
any of our agents below will send you. 


Agents 


John Wannamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. D. & B. Keim Oo., Philadelphia, The 
following New York dealers—O. M. Moseman 
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Db easure 
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will work his horse Red Bird on a mile track this are allright and will be ready in September to | & Bro., 1288 Ohambers 8t.; R. H. Macey & 


season, as the animal got a paciog record of beat the track record, 


2.16% on a half-mile track last year. Red Bird H. 8. Bigelow bas not given up his pet idea of 
is a gocd horse and won many races around the making a mile track of the old Full Moon course 
county fairs. [twas understood that Landlord onthelake. He saysif he had anv assurance 
Sinclair of Webster purchased bim lastfsil He thatthe horsemen would go there he would get 


certainly steered bim to victory. Landlord to work at once. When Mr. Bigelow does any- 
Sinclair isa thorough horseman and bas broad thing it isnever done by halves, and under bis 


& Oo., 14th and 6th Aves.; Siege) Uooper & 
Oo ,18th and 6th Aves.; E. N. Remsen & Uo., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; J. K. Oooke, Paterson, N 
J.; Jacob ¥eyor, Newark, N. J.; G. W. He! 
man, Reading, Pa.; ¥. G. Sleger, Alientows, 
Pa.; Geo. W. Fritz, Sorapt:n, Pa.; haut 
man Bros., Pittsburg, Pa.; Solomon & Ke 


views. Red Bird certainly never did #0 wel! a1 | direction the old Full Moon track would be as in ben, Pittsburg, Ps.; Geo. Worthington 


with him. At Barre, Red Bird won a bandsome days of yore. 
victory. Whathe Willdoona miletrack with, What is the reason that Worcester cannot get 
crackerjacks around him remains tobe seen. | ap a psrade of horses such as they held in New 
Certainly everybody who Knows the horse hopes | York a week or so ago? Surely we have as good 
tor good results. borses hereas in any city. Somebody ought to 
Ed. O. Williams, a former Worcester boy, was | Start the Dall rolling and bring out te trotters 
in town this week. Mr. Williams keeps a hote! | 80d pacers and let them have arun together. 
at Montague, Mass., and besides being a good | Tols would call forth all the good ones, and bad 
landlord isa thorough borseman, and has many | 068, too, for that mat ir. 
good horses in bis stable. “ Old Sport” may io In a tew weeks the purses offered for trotters 
the near future accept bis kind invitation to pass 8nd pacers at the annual cattle stow will be ad- 
a Sunday with him and eat a few trout which Verlised in the BREEDER. Horsemen should 
abourd in the brooks In his vicipity. carefully peruse the announcement because they 
The superD pacing team, Del/o and Correes, will find it liberal, and our track will be the 
that are offered forsale by Michael Henry,are finest baif-mile ring in New England. Many 
seen daily on our driveway, and are the cyno- stables are already built, and more will be, so 
sure of all eyes. that horsemen coming from distant parts will be 
Johnny Kervick, “ our John,” 1# looting long- well cared for, and certainly Worcester has al- 
ingly at the new track, and he wi!l be among the | W478 Deen very cordial and a jolly good piace for 
first to commence work there. It does not seem | 2oreemen to enjoy themeeives. 
such a great while ago that John was a smal! Yours, 
boy acd rode with “Jim” Fianders behind 
Prince Allen, the great son of Honest Alien. Treat your horse well and be will treat you 
E. 8. Pierce ts working his pacing team Major vel’. Give bima bed of German Peat Moss. 
Wonder and Uncle Tom on the Rrul ward. Tory .B Berrett. 45 Market street. Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON BUDGET. 


Hn @llustrated Weekly Journal for the home. 


* OLD SPORT.” 
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The publishers of the BupGer beg to direct the attention 
of Bostonians to a series of articles on * Old Boston," of 
permanent value, by 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, ESQ., 
president of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which have been published in this paper during the past 
twelve months 

This series of articles is of immense advantage to those 
people who are desirous of reading of Old Boston. Mr. Stevens 
has been a writer upon this subject for a great many years, and 
no author is better equipped to deal with the customs and 
people of Colonial Boston. Mr Stevens's writings have always 
been widely read and commented upon, and the present series 
(published exclusively in the BupGet) is the first important 
newspaper work that he has done for nearly ten years 

The series comprise fourteen papers, and treat upon the 
following subjects: “ The story of Ancient Boston,” * The Old 
Granary Burial Ground;” “Something about the King’s Chapel 
and Copp’s Hill Burial Grounds;” “A description of the town 
of Boston;” “ The old buildings of Boston,” ‘Some famous 
taverns of Old Boston.’* “Church customs in Old Puritan 
Boston: ‘* Some of the early customs of Boston,” “ Something 
about John Gallup and Nix’s Mate," “ The settlement of 
Boston; " « Tremont street and its vicinity before the 
Revolution;” “Summer street and. vicinity in early days;’ 
“ Patriotic memories;” “ The Boston Tea Party;” “ Schools 


in early Colonial days.” 


The price of any one of these issues is five cents; postage free, 
Address 


THE BOSTON BUDGET. 


WM, GRANT JAMES, Treasurer. 
220 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Oo., Cleveland, O.; Wm. Bar ell, Colum 
bus, O.; Wm. MoOulloch, Springfield, V.; 
F. Ear. De Wesse, Onillicothe, 0.; J. Jones 
Lima, 90.; Peter Sattler, Toledo, 0.; 
The Fair, Obicago, Ill.; Siegei Cooper & 
Oo., Oblcago, Ill.; Montgomery Ward & 
Oo., Obieago, Ill.; Sears, Roebuck & | 
Ohicago, Ill., or ourselves. 


Tuttle & Clark, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Foreign Trade Supplied by Edward Owen 
& Co., Birmingham and London, Eng. 














Endorsed py ail leading Horsemen ‘0 
side lining or pulling horses, lior#es 
afraid of electrics perfectly controlled: tot 
colt breaking has no superior. Aek y°"' 
harness maker for it. Price $3.00. "0! 
particulars address. 


W. T. GIBSON. 
it Willard Street, Cambridac, Mass 
Agencies: 
MARK W. ORO88 & CO., Boston, Mas— 
MOSEMAN SROS., - New York, ‘ 


TT 


$1.50 EACH F. O. 8. BOSTON. 
Manufactured by 


LYNN STALL CO., 
LYNN. MASS. 


We make every known article © 
| equipment. Write for catalogue. 





The best Hay “*#** 
ever made 

All Wrought I: 

Rabbet Top to rece'¥ 
Sheathing. 

Rods are riveted in ane 
cannot work loose 

No chance for 4 horse 
to strike his head 
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